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Murphy’s Revenges 


HE end so came to Mayor Gaynor that the 

universal tragedy of death received a most 
dramatic setting. He was the ablest man who 
| had occupied his position in New York for long, 
| perhaps at any time, and undoubtedly he was 
| the most interesting. His administrative abil- 
| ities, his strength of understanding, and his raci- 
ness of temperament and expression were such 
that hundreds of thousands in the City looked in 
_ the newspapers for every word he said, knowing 
he would take them off the beaten track. He 
had set his heart upon being mayor again, and 
if Tammany Hall were a less exacting master, 
it would have given him a renomination. He 
had done as much for Tammany as any reasonable 
partisan would think he ought to do; more, 
we believe, than he should have done, but he 
| was too big a man to be subservient, as Murphy 
| demands his subordinates shall be. His moral 
nature had peculiar twists, as his temperament 
and his intellect had, but he had size, and he 
had courage, and when he happened to feel like 
it he told Mr. Murphy to “chase himself.” 
When Murphy and seven other men got together 
at Delmonico’s and decided that the Mayor had 


not fed out of the organization’s hand with suff- | 


cient docility, and therefore must be punished, it 
was a heavy blow to the strong constitution al- 
_ ready sapped by a bullet wound and by age. Fate 
_ came into the complex political situation in a most 
| terrific manner, but in this fate a large ingredient 
was that predatory organization which at present 
is headed by Mr. Charles Francis Murphy. 
Tammany was already in the midst of demon- 
strating to William Sulzer, (as depicted by Cesare 
in our “double” this week), what happens when 
_amember of the Tammany organization under- 
| takes to do any thinking for himself, or any ser- 
| vice to the public. It probably killed Gaynor, 
and it certainly brought about the political end of 
Sulzer. It will have no such trouble if it succeeds 
in electing Mr. McCall. Tammany learned so 
much in a short space of time from the rebellious- 
ness of Gaynor and Sulzerthat it made up its mind 
not to put anybody in office again whose docile 
| obedience was not altogether beyond question. 


Thaw 
bees Canadian government assuredly has 


advantages. The presence in that coun- 


try of a degenerate young man of wealth, who 
happened to have shot a famous architect and 
been associated with a famous beauty, created 
some excitement for a few days in a very small 
town which had theretofore led a peaceful life. 











But the Canadian government rapidly tired of 
this species of lime-light, and calmly threw Thaw 
across the border back into the country that 
produced him. Canada will now go along doing 
its work as usual, and the business of filling its 
newspapers and possibly its courts with Thaw’s 
affairs will be left to the United States. 


Independence 


HERE are at least two men in the Senate 
who breathe free air. Each belongs to | 

a party, but neither is a slave. Each keeps the 
liberty, when important crises arrive, of acting 
for himself. In voting for the Tariff bill, the 
Republican, Robert La Follette, and the Pro- 
gressive, Miles Poindexter, set an example of 
independence and courage that will not be for- | 
gotten. It was an emergency. The air was 
electric with excitement. Vast influences were 
at work, and yet these men voted with another 
party, because that other party happened to be 
right, and the crisis results to the country were 
too serious to be subordinated to party loyalty. 


Pass the Currency Bill 
OTHING is so bad for business as uncer- | 


tainty. The administration has shown | 
superb competence and courage ever since the 
Fourth of March. Its next big task is to pass 
the Currency bill, and there are two profound 
reasons for haste. One is that if it is not passed 
now the subject will remain to trouble us, for 
there is no doubt whatever of the necessity of 
change, nor has there been doubt for years. 
The other is that the administration is in a 
better position to force a vote through, and thus | 
quiet the situation, than it ever will be again. 


Promotion 


. deciding to use the system of promotion 
in regard to consuls, the administration has | 
taken a step which was not only wise but also | 
particularly needed. The amazing success of the | 
administration is admitted even by most of its 
opponents. The only criticism that has been at 
all prominent among liberal thinkers is that it was 
probably carrying too far the idea of party soli- 
darity. It was excused by many on the ground 
that the Republicans have for so long packed the 
offices with their partisans. Nevertheless it was 
not inspiring, and the identification of the present 
democratic government with the principle of 
selecting and promoting subordinates for merit 
will give renewed satisfaction and confidence to 
the more independent voters of all parties. 
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The Democracy and the Civil Service 


HE Democratic majority in the Senate 
struck a blow at Civil Service reform, the 
other day, by adopting the provision that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall appoint 
the agents, inspectors, deputy collectors, etc., 
for collecting the income tax. This was done 
after a wide discussion of the work of the Civil 
Service Commission and the presidential practice 
of covering into the classified service a vast army 
of employes who had been employed under the 
spoils system, President Taft having broken the 
record in this respect by protecting 41,559 gov- 
ernment employes from removal by the Demo- 
cratic Administration. Naturally, there is a hu- 
man desire to even up things a little, and the 
Tariff bill furnished this opportunity. Senator 
Cummins neatly turned the tables, however, by 
proposing that the officials appointed by this 
provision of the bill, should not in turn be put by 
executive order under the protection of the Civil 
Service rules. There has been wide complaint 
against the inefficiency of a Commission which, 
in spite of its own rules, succeeded in having the 
service pretty thoroughly Republicanized. The 
provision, however, for a revival, even on a small 
scale, of the spoils system, will make the remedy- 
ing of conditions only the harder to accomplish. 


Bailey 


ENATOR BAILEY took the stump in Texas, 
for Underwood, Harmon, or anybody to 
beat Wilson, with the result that the Texas 
delegation of forty votes came in quite handy for 
Wilson at Baltimore. Bailey then chose as his 
successor a notorious representative of the whis- 
key and corporation interests. Result, again, 
young Morris Sheppard walked away with the 
Senatorship. Then Bailey resigned, with the 
understanding that his Governor Colquitt would 
appoint Bailey’s long-time supporter, Editor 
Johnson, to fill the wnexpired term. But in the 
two Texas contests which Bailey had helped to 
precipitate, the line of division between Progres- 
sive and Reactionary was drawn so clearly that 
the most progressive Legislature Texas had ever 
seen was elected. It refused to confirm Bailey’s 
choice for Senator, even for the unexpired term. 
Just before his resignation from the Senate, Bailey 
delivered his long advertised speech against the 
initiative and the “riff-raff-rendum,”’ as they call 
it in Texas. And then, young Senator Ashurst, 
of Arizona, tried the trick by which Bailey earned 
his reputation as a debater, by delivering a pre- 
pared speech, on popular government, in imme- 
diate reply to that of Bailey. Now the ex-Senator 
is employed by a “taxpayer” in Washington, to 
embarrass the new District of Columbia Govern- 
ment, by contesting Commissioner Newman’s 
right to appoint, on the ground that he has not 
been a resident of the District for the prescribed 
three years. This, as they would say in the 
South, is “‘small potatoes and few in the hill.” 


Glass—Owen 


HESE two men, one in the House and the 
other in the Senate, bear the same relation 
to the Currency bill that Underwood and Sim- 





mons do to the Tariff bill. Glass has long been 
known by his few-intimates as a man of great 
ability. But he never made a speech in the 
House—when in the minority it would do no good 
and when in the majority there were a plenty to 
make speeches. He made a campaign in Virginia 
two years ago for the senatorship, but the ma- 
chine was too strong for him to break. Then, 
through the dropping out of Pujo, Glass became 
Chairman of the Currency Committee. He 
bided his time, while the critics of the Currency 
bill did their worst, and a Democratic split was 
freely predicted. Then, at one bound, he leaped 
into fame, so far as his reputation with his Demo- 
cratic colleagues is concerned, with his speech in 
the caucus in support of the measure, the op- 
position dwindling to a lean minority. His work 
is over with the adoption of the measure in 
the House and that of Senator Owen begins, 
as the manager on the floor of an important 
piece of legislation. 

Owen won his spurs in the Senate in a debate 
with Senator Aldrich over the currency measure 
of that day in which he showed thorough know]- 
edge of sound financial principles and of the 
unsoundness of our banking system. When 
in the re-organization of the Democratic Senate, 
the Finance Committee was divided into two 
parts, one to consider the Tariff and the other 
the Currency, there was no one on the Demo- 
cratic side to whom could have been entrusted 
more safely the work of currency reform, as 
Chairman of the new Currency Committee, than 


Owen of Oklahoma. 


Charles A. Canfield 
HERE passed at Los Angeles the other day 


a pioneer; one of those men who see beyond 
their associates; who have vision; who build. 
He was shrewd, with humor that was unquenched. 
He saw through schemes and men. He was 
generous, and after his prosperity came, he helped 
friendless boys and girls. 


His natural witsand | 


rugged strength caused him to finish his career | 


with a fortune and the respect of his fellow 
citizens. He was the man who, with his partner, 
sank the first oil well on the Pacific coast, and 
thus began the unlocking of the great deposits 
of California and Mexico. He also set up the 
first cyanide plant, which made profitable lemon 
growing a possibility through reducing the loss 
from insects. He supported a school for three 
hundred orphan boys, and left in his will money 
to establish a similar school for girls. He was 
one of the builders; one of those who have 
made the American pioneer a type of which the 
country is proud. 


The Working Class 


ITH the British House of Lords rushing 
madly towards self-destruction, and the 
Liberal government planning that House’s aboli- 


tion, a passage in George Meredith’s novel, | 
“Beauchamp’s Career,” strikes the contempo- | 
p | 


ary reader: 


First, the King who conquers and can govern. In his 
egoism he dubs him holy; his family is of a selected blood; he 
makes the crown hereditary—Ego. Son by son the shame 
of egoism increases; valor abates; hereditary Crown, no 
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| hereditary qualities. The Barons rise. They in turn hold 
sway, and for their order—Ego. The traders overturn 


| js ego—ego, the fountain cry, origin, sole source of war! 
Then death to ego! I say! If those traders had ruled for 
other than ego, power might have rested with them on broad 
basis enough to car y us forward for centuries. The work- 
men have ever been too anxious to be ruled. Now comes 


Clothes 


them; each class rides the classes under it while it can. It | PERSONS of obvious types have disagreed 


violently with this paper’s recent article 
concerning the relations between women’s clothes 
and morality. The belief that there is something 
essentially immodest about the human body is 





| the workman’s era. Numbers win in the end: proof of 
| small wisdom in the world. Anyhow, with numbers there 
is rough nature’s wisdom and justice. With numbers ego | 
is interdependent and dispersed; it is universalized. 


| This is typical Meredith, therefore not want- 

ing in involutions and parentheses; eager as a 
child’s speech, turgid and teeming all at once, 

but it is perfectly true, and it illustrates the 
fact that often the genuine artist reflects the 
time before the statesman does. 

Meredith was a democrat, and he was not 
afraid of the consequences of his thoughts. In 
the dominance of the working class, he saw not | 
a perfect society, but one much better than 
we have had. 





Reasoning Power 


GOOD many newspapers in various parts of 
| the country have barked at us for our op- 
position to the Mann White Slave Act. Their 
reasoning usually is that immorality is immoral, 
and, therefore, any punishment inflicted on the 
culprit by the Government is desirable. It 
would take a good deal more noise, however, than 





orders the United States Government to take a 
hand in punishing private individuals for what 
may not be looked upon as entirely desirable 
| manners and customs, and it is, of course, made 
especially ridiculous by being called a “‘ White 
| Slave Act.” Under this act, if George Eliot and 
George Henry Lewes were alive and happened 
to cross from St. Louis to East St. Louis on the 


ferry, and Mr. Lewes paid the fare, for both, he | 


would be liable to imprisonment as a “white 
slaver.” A fair sample of the logic inflicted on 
the community in this connection is that of the 
Journal of Lawrence, Mass., who says that the 
editor of this paper “disappoints many friends 
who have admired him for a long time by writing 
| an editorial upholding people going from one 
| state to another for immoral purposes when both 
| are willing. It is unworthy any man who under- 
takes to lead the people. The white slave traffic 
is just as wrong when plied for sensuality alone 
as for money.” 

It would be pretty difficult to crowd more first 
class reasoning into so short a space. In the first 
place, because we object to the United States 
government undertaking to regulate all matters 
of individual morals and customs, we are accused 
of approving of “immoral purposes.” In the 
second place, a voluntary trip of two individuals 


slave traffic. 


| leave them altogether. No publication is going 


do not expect to carry on the work by making 
idiots of ourselves. 





we have yet heard to change our opinion about | 
having an act so sweeping in its terms that it | 


is treated by the Journal seriously as the white | 
There are certain subjects which | 
| get people so excited that their minds seem to | 


to work harder or more persistently for improve- | 
ment in sexual morals and for the decrease of | 
prostitution than will this publication, but we 


typically Anglo-Saxon. To such as hold this 
faith we recommend these words of Du Maurier: 


If our climate were such that we could go about without 
any clothes on, we probably should; in which case, although 
we should still murder and lie and steal and bear false wit- 
ness against our neighbor, and break the Sabbath day and 
take the Lord’s name in vain, much deplorable wickedness 
of another kind would cease to exist for sheer lack of mys- 
tery; and Christianity would be relieved of its hardest task 
in this sinful world. ... There would be no cunning, 
cruel deceptions, no artful taking in of artless inexperience, 
no unduly hurried waking up from Love’s young dream, no 
handing down to posterity of hidden uglinesses and weak- 
nesses, and worse! 

What do you know about that? Wasn’t 
Du Maurier wicked? 

Aren’t all the people wicked who believe that 
women could dress for convenience, activity 
and beauty without shaking the moral founda- 
tions of society? 


What Is Immoral? 


R. BECKER’S cartoon which will confront 
you when you turn this page over deals 
with a topic that we have very much at heart. 
Many years ago “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 
was stopped by the same magistrate who has 
been pondering on the ethical effect of other plays 
which deal with the subject of prostitution. 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” is an extremely 
moral play. Indeed, the police seldom stop a 
play which is really immoral. Every summer, the 
theaters are crowded with musical comedies, 
“revues” and “follies” and gardens, in which ex- 
hibitions are given built up mainly for the purpose 
of playing upon the sex instincts, and these ex- 
hibitions doubtless do a good deal to recruit the 
ranks. Nobody, however, undertakes to stop 
any of these frivolous stimulants, and the police- 
man who should undertake to do so would find 
himself extremely unpopular. The very men 
who howl bitterly against showing the dismal 
| truth in “Damaged Goods” and in “ Any Night” 
go night after night to the musical comedies. 

It is a very excellent thing that the American 
people are coming to recognize this evil, talk 
about it, and think about it, and study it in all 
ways. It is one of the saddest, most destructive, 
most unjust diseases of civilization, and it will 
never be lessened by the Puritanic device of 
silence. Of course, there are a large number of 
men in the world who would like to have the 
whole subject let alone, so that their own pleas- 
/ures can be catered to while the women and 
young people in their families are told not to 
concern themselves with such unpleasant and 
improper topics. This effort to shut off free ob- 
| servation and discussion of this particular horror 
will be a losing effort, no matter how many 
policemen and newspapers and virtuous Philis- 
tines join in it. All classes of the community 
, and both sexes are going to be made familiar 
| with the facts and what they mean. 
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cited over the radical utterances of some of the 
younger generation. Woman suffragists of a past 
decade, seeing the cherished goal of emancipation in sight, 
tremble lest the work of the pioneers be undone by revolu- 
tionary utterances of a few “hot-headed young women.” 

To these I would commend the following truth: The 
radicalism of to-day becomes the conservatism of to-morrow. 
Even in the memory of the youngest of us, the public 
once considered a woman suffragist a female outlaw, and 
the press pictured her invariably with short hair and 
trousers. Within a decade the entire attitude of the 
public has changed, until it is allowed that suffragists 
may be beautiful and fashionable, and only in rare in- 
stances is a little good-natured fun poked at them. I 
myself have witnessed the evolution of woman suffrage 
from a revolutionary measure to a conservative one! 

The article signed by Mrs. Belmont in a contemporary 
magazine, which so passionately denies that the women 
leaders of the suffrage movement demand anything other 
than the vote, has a grain of truth, in that many of these 
women are of a past generation, and, while once radical, 
are now conservative. They have not kept ahead of the 
times. To them the vote is a fetish—a magician’s wand 
to conjure with. Having once obtained it, all human 
problems are to be solved easily and expeditiously. 
Many of them, in fact, scarcely think ahead toward the 
solving of problems at all, but merely want the vote to 
prove their equality with man, and to demonstrate 
democracy. 

The younger generation has no quarrel with this atti- 
tude, for it is absolutely necessary for any democracy to 
enfranchise all of its adult population; but there are 
within the fold of modern franchise-seekers a number of 
women who consider the vote the merest tool, a means 
to an end—that end being a complete social revolution. 


Mi cited over the reformers are tremendously ex- 


ANY reformer is apt to be frightened for the success 
of his cause when others seek to couple with it still 
more unpopular measures. We have a deep sympathy 
with those older women who have borne the brunt and 
ignominy of the jeers and social ostracism of past public 
opinion. They are in terror lest the old unjust terms of 
opprobrium—“‘free love,” “destruction of thefamily,” and 
such—-will drag the vigorous present cause back a few paces. 
The younger feminists, however, do not look with any 
alarm upon temporary setbacks that might conceivably 
be given to woman’s enfranchisement. So certain are 
they that evolution is necessitating changes in social and 
economic conditions, which may on the surface appear 
revolutionary, that they smile contentedly, knowing that 
no human agency can stem the tide. 

What, then, are the demands of the younger radicals 
who are so agitating the elders within the fold? 

1. The abolition of all arbitrary handicaps calculated to 
prevent woman’s economic independence. This applies to 
spiritual as well as to material stumbling-blocks, for pub- 
lic opinion forms quite as impassable a barrier as rules 
and regulations. The woman of the future—married or 
single—must be absolutely free to earn her livelihood, 
and must receive equal pay for equal service. The 
younger feminists consider that the day is rapidly ap- 
proaching when to be supported by a man in return for 
sexual privileges, or mere general housekeeping, or to be 
paid for motherhood, will be morally revolting to every 
self-respecting wife. They claim that as soon as men 
and women elevate their standards to the conception of a 
free womanhood, choosing its mate fron. deliberate af- 
fection, rather than in a wild scramble to be “taken care 
of” in idleness, they will look with horror on the old days 
when women “married to get a home.” 

2. The opportunity for women to serve in all civie capa- 
etes—on municipal, educational, institutional, and re- 
form boards, on juries, and in every function by which 





The Younger Sut 


By WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY 








Tragists 


they can be of service to their own sex and to children. 
This is coming about gradually, through women proba- 
tion officers, attendants at Juvenile Courts, police ma- 
trons, “policewomen,” physicians in insane asylums, in 
children’s institutions, ete. It is only surprising that 
there yet is a violent struggle every time a woman runs 
for membership on a local school board. 

3. A demand for a single standard of morality. This is 
not to be interpreted arbitrarily as meaning either a 
strictly puritanical standard or an objectionably loose 
standard. It merely means that there shall be no un- 
just and persecuting discrimination against the. woman 
offender, when both man and woman offend. 


HERE is a violent altercation going on continually, 
within the ranks of feminists in all countries, re- 
garding this question. Every woman in her right senses 
bitterly resents the injustices of the man-made world, 
which has for centuries branded the scarlet letter on the 
woman’s breast, and let the man go scot-free. But the 
conservative women reformers think the solution is in 
hauling men up to the standard of virginal purity that 
has always been set for women. The other branch, claim- 
ing to have a broader knowledge of human nature, asserts 
that it is impossible and perhaps undesirable to expect 
asceticism from all men and women. Naturally, the 
former group of women are horrified that the latter are 
willing to face facts as they are, and constantly say to 
them: “In advocating a single standard of morality, in- 
stead of elevating men to the plane of women, you are 
dragging women down to the plane of man!” 

Now, this is not a moral treatise. I am quite willing 
to let the future citizens work out their own salvation, 
with a fair certainty that they will attain considerably 
more fairness, and a generally higher standard, than 
ever before in any century. The all-important conten- 
tion is that men and women as human beings, frail or 
strong as the case may be, must be judged from the broad 
human standpoint, and, legally and socially, receive fair 
play. The old-line suffragist who seeks the vote in 
order to gain laws by which the mother has an equal 
guardianship with the father of her children, an equal 
ownership of property, etc., and yet who condones the 
ostracism of a woman and the adulation of a man, when 
both have broken a law of conventionality, is absurdly 
inconsistent. 

4. The abolition of white slavery and prostitution. This 
is only one form of the age-long insistence of man’s owner- 
ship of woman. Its manifestations are quite as real in 
the harem, and in some phases of marriage, as in the 
poor creature who is sequestered, an absolute prisoner, 
in “houses” in our cities. The radical feminists con- 
sider it the highest moral duty of educated woman to 
instruct the young so that they may accomplish their 
own protection; and we resent the insinuation of the 
writer of the aforesaid article that women who wish to 
investigate and abolish the social evil are “morbid and 
discontented” and “discuss the subject from the house- 
tops, dragging young women and children into it.” 
White slavery is due very largely to the ignorance of 
young girls—in many cases regarded as highly desirable 
on the part of their parents. The trend of many modern 
dramas has been to awaken woman’s responsibility for 
her sisters, and to impress upon her the actual criminal- 
ity of ignorance. 

The play “Hindle Wakes” certainly never was wit- 
nessed by the author of the article, who misstates the 
problem thus: “The play approves of a young man and 
a young woman slipping away for a week-end together 
to please the fancy of a moment.” The entire point of 
the drama is missed. Any one who has seen the play 
knows that, sordid as it is, the effort is not to glorify 
a temporary liaison, but to claim that the girl was. no 
more to be ostracized than the boy; nor could she be 
7 
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“made an honest woman” by marrying a youth whom 
she held in contempt. Her clearness of vision was 
brought out in her assertion of independence. Although 
an ignorant factory girl, she rose above the suggestion 
of jumping into matrimony with the rich mill-owner’s 
son merely to shield her reputation. “As long as there 
are eight mills in Hindle, I shall not lack for work,’’ she 
said coolly. “So why marry a man I do not love or 
respect?”’ Any suffragist who fails to see the high moral 
ground of the girl who will not marry to protect herself 
simply stamps herself as one of the old-time conservatives. 

5. The right to activity of expression and of creating 
social ideals, quite unhampered by old superstitions. For 
centuries women, like cows, have been over-sexed. No 
wonder that they are often self-conscious and hysterical. 
They are regarded as “the sex,”’ and are seldom allowed 
self-expression as individuals.- Thus it is that, in discus- 
sing all questions of divorce, of marriage, of the home, of 
children, people eternally drivel and become effusive 
regarding women. They are never referred to except in 
their relation to men. It is always “the wife and 
mother,” “the sweetheart and sister,” not simply “the 
woman.” As a matter of fact, public opinion in the 
future will regard men as quite as essential to the home 
as are women; and women as quite as essential to the 
world as are men. 


F the above claims of certain advanced feminine 

thinkers in all countries seem revolutionary and 
shocking, let me hasten to assert that they are not the 
claims of suffragists, in toto. All feminists are suffragists, 
but all suffragists are not feminists. As I suggested in 
the beginning, the suffragists who only a decade ago 
were regarded as wild radicals are now considered quite 
conservative. They claim the vote as “wives and 
mothers,” as “home-makers,” as “helpmeets.” They 
urge the rights of the child—the fact that pure food and 
milk and gas and water are municipal problems as well 
as housekeeping ones as reasons for women entering 
municipal housekeeping. The public and press, now 
educated up to this point, applaud this attitude which 
seems to them agreeably housewifely. 

It is a well established fact that woman suffrage in 
itself does not bring about a revolution. Wyoming, 
which has had women citizens for forty-three years, has 
a remarkable record for few divorces. Colorado and 
the other States where women are enfranchised show 
a praiseworthy list of laws relating to women and chil- 
dren, factory inspection, protection and reform, intro- 
duced as bills by women legislators. The feminists 
applaud all these things, but go much further in their 
demands. They are glad that suffrage has not disrupted 
homes; but they are quite willing to inquire frankly 
into monogamy, studying it with open mind, not churchly 
terror, and to see homes disrupted which rest on an im- 
moral foundation, believing that divorce is far prefer- 
able to “legal prostitution.” 

They regard as somewhat absurd the statement of 
the writer previously alluded to, that the record of 
women’s political rights “shows beyond all controversy 
that the effect of equal suffrage has been to raise the 
standards of domestic life, to make wives happier, to 
increase the number of marriages; and it is a literal fact 
that there is far less of the abnormal discussion of the 
sex question where women have the suffrage!” Just 
why wives should be happier, as wives, because they vote, 
is difficult to see. I am a born suffragist, dyed in the 
wool; but I certainly base my happiness as a wife on the 
excellent traits of my husband, not on the fact that 
I have gone to the polls several times in my lifetime. 

Again, one can scarcely see how the most ardent suffra- 
gist can claim that the ballot increases the number of 
marriages! Does the dropping of the coveted little 
paper in the ballot-box really increase a girl’s romance 
and desire for matrimony? If so, men should be very 


eager to enfranchise all the eligible young women. 
Again, how did the writer obtain statistics as to the 
amount of “abnormal discussion of the sex question” 
in States where women vote and in States where they 
abnormal discussion,” anyway? 


“e 


do not? Just what is 


YV OMAN suffrage to-day rests on a “‘safe,”’ consery- 

ative basis. It does not abolish monogamy. 
Now, the younger generation are quite curious to see 
the experiment of monogamy tried in some country! 
The majority of women have always been constrained 
to a monogamous existence; but no sane person would 
assert that monogamy actually exists anywhere, except 
in rare cases. If it does, how can we account for the 
curious fact—claimed by investigating sociologists— 
that the great majority of the patrons of houses of pros- 
titution are married men? 

These may be “indiscreet utterances of young women 
who deny the necessity of a proper regard for the con- 
ventionalities, and claim for themselves a liberty of 
speech and an independence of action that are wholly 
indifferent to the effect on a critical public.” And jt 
may be true that “it is most unfortunate for any reform 
to be championed by this class of enthusiasts.”” How- 
ever, it is not my belief that any reform ever really pros- 
pered through moral cowardice. However persecuted 
the pioneers who express what they believe to be the 
truth, the world has a way of justifying them in the end, 
A terror of public opinion is not a part of the mental 
equipment of the world’s great leaders. 

If the kind public will but exercise a little thinking 
power, and try to realize the mental concepts of those 
who present a new viewpoint, they frequently will find 
it to be intensely moral. Invariably, the feminists of 
the world, in seeking woman’s social freedom, her eco- 
nomic independence, and her responsibility toward all 
activities, are actuated by the highest moral purpose; 
and their newly constructed world will be one of greater 
civic and personal morality, far greater kindness, 
charity, and justice, and considerably greater happiness 
per person. 

The personnel of these feminist leaders is invariably 
beyond reproach. It is very amusing to note that the 
public always insists that women reformers are unhappily 
married, and therefore are discontented and _ bitter, 
arguing that women think only in terms of personalities. 
I have in mind, at the moment, three beautiful young 
radicals in the thirties. Each has a handsome, intelli- 
gent husband whom she adores. 

There is something rather noble and lofty in women 
who might be lazy and live by their sex, as their ancestors 
for centuries have done, deliberately putting themselves 
to work. There is a growing feeling among sensible: 
women that alimony is absurd and unfair to men. Most 
people are fairly greedy, and it would seem natural that 
a disgruntled woman who obtained a divorce because 
her husband was at fault might be glad to secure all the 
“financial reparation”’ the court would allow her. Many 
women believe, however, that it is sufficiently absurd for 
an able-bodied woman to be supported by a man while 
living with him, but doubly so during long years after 
they have ceased to be on speaking terms! 

The support of children is another matter. Of course, 
there is a grain of justice in the alimony idea, founded on 
the fact that if a woman has lived with a man for twenty 
years she probably has fallen behind in the race for a 
livelihood, and can not make a place for herself in the 
economic struggle, and so, as marriage has deprived her 
of her earning capacity, some restitution should be made. 
In the future, when women continue to make money 
after marriage, they will not be a drag (should they be- 
come divorced) on an ex-husband! 


GUcH are a few of the claims and beliefs and hopes of 

a surprising number of women all over the world. 
They are not always brave enough to speak them openly. 
Many a man would be amazed if he could turn an X-ray 
on the brain of his demure little helpmeet! I hasten to 
say that suffrage is not responsible for these radical 
opinions. It might, and probably would, repudiate 
many of them. But I will tell you a little secret: 
Although woman suffrage does not know it, it is a 
part of the social revolution that is surely sweeping 
every civilized country, and is the prophecy of the 
dawn of a to-morrow far brighter and better than yes- 
terday or to-day. 
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y THE GARDENER THE REPEATER 
: THE gardener does not care to talk, | USED to stay in bed till noon, 
; But in the garden loves to walk, Then loaf around to a saloon; 


But, now since last election night, 


And gather all the plums he can 
They rout me out before it’s light. 


From fruit trees metropolitan. 


The gardener has no time to play; 
While the sun shines he makes hay. 
Silent and big, sedate and grim, 

I see him graft and rake and trim. 


I have to wear a suit of stripes, 
With nary a drink to wet my pipes, 
And in the workshop toil all day 
At making brooms, without no pay. 
Oh Gardener, you had best beware! 
A storm is brewing—have a care. 
Soon there will be no hay to rake, 


And wouldn’t any guy feel sore, 
And no more plums for you to shake. 


Now it’s election time once more, 
And all the boys are out for loot, 
To have to wear a striped suit! 





If you are wise, before too late 

The rising gale anticipate, 

And (like Dick Croker) take your pile 
In safety to the Emerald Isle. 


SWEET THOUGHT 


[ts very comforting to know 

The town’s so full of graft and dough, 
And simple people made to rob, 
Voting to keep us on the job. 









THE WHOLE DUTY OF CANDIDATES THE BOSS’S KEY 






A CANDIDATE should say what’s true, HEN Uncle Charley moves around, 
When ’tis convenient so to do, His pockets make a jingling sound. 
And play his cards above the table— It is his bunch of “private” keys 





At least as far as he is able. That fit the Public Treasuries. 
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OR some years, an American pub- 
KF lic, partly intelligent, partly thick- 
headed, and largely imitative, has 
been paying enormous sums of money 
in order to hear the best music 
that the world can produce. Impresa- 
rios, Managers, and in some cases even 
the musicians themselves, have reaped a 
golden harvest as a result of this dogged 
enthusiasm of the Americans; but as the 
demand for good music has increased the 
supply has also increased out of all pro- 
portion, so that now there is grave danger 
of choking the financial stream forever by 
the mere accumulation of rubbish. Amer- 
ica has come to be considered the Mecca 
of all musicians, and so sure are they of 
the vast wealth to be gained through a 
tournée of the States that they frequently 
come over with very little preparation and 
with an artistic equipment that is obvi- 
ously inadequate. Yet even suchmedio- 
cre work often gets a hearing through the 
enterprising efforts of the press-agent, and 
as a result the Americans are forced to 
depend upon their common sense to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad. 

It seems a pity that the really great 
artists are forced to make use of the same 
methods of publicity as are employed by 
the common herd; yet it is doubtful 
whether they would receive recognition by 
their sheer worth, so congested has the 
musical field become. Last season we 
were invaded by an army of singers and 
instrumentalists, many of them worth 
only a passing notice, and this year all 
signs point to the coming of a greater mul- 
titude of militant musicians than ever 
before. 


T° begin with, think of four first-class 

opera companies competing in New 
York alone. This will be the case if Mr. 
Hammerstein carries out his project, and 
the Chicago company pays its regular 
series of visits, with the Metropolitan and 
the Century already on the ground. 
Think also of half a dozen full-sized sym- 
phony orchestras in the same city, half a 
dozen organizations for chamber music, 
half a dozen choral societies, and then all 
the army of soloists and virtuosi. Yet 
the stage is set. Everything is in readi- 
The great European music-box, 


ness. 
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Coming 
Musical 
Season 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


well oiled with American dollars, is pre- 
paring to grind out its annual supply of 
singers, pianists, violinists, operatic stars, 
orchestral conductors, composers, and 
“artists” in general. 

In looking forward to the coming sea- 
son, the plans of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company are naturally first in impor- 
tance. Mr. Gatti-Casazza seems as well 
supplied as in the past with singers of the 
first rank, having retained most of the old 
favorites and added several new names of 
distinction to his list. The feature of the 
season promises to be the presentation of 
Charpentier’s new opera, “‘Julien.”’ Pre- 
liminary reports of it from Paris are none 
too encouraging. Yet the devoted fol- 
lowers of “‘ Louise”’ will probably hail with 
joy this succession, which is in a sense a 
sequel. Julien, in the earlier opera, is 
the lover of Louise, and, while the two 
stories are not otherwise connected, this 
one circumstance binds them closely to- 
gether. “Julien,” however, has much 
more of symbolism than “Louise,”’ and is 
correspondingly less coherent. It is said 
that the composer contemplates the writ- 
ing of a third opera which shall tell the 
story of the child of Julien and Louise. 
But the long interval between the birth 
of “‘Louise”’ and that of “Julien” would 
seem to indicate that the coming of the 
child is still far in the dim future. Char- 
pentier is anything but a prolific com- 
poser. 


F etesigesnns feature of the Metropoli- 
tan season will be the presentation of 
a new American opera. This time it is a 
modest work in one act by Victor Herbert 
and bears the title “Madeleine.” In 
spite of its insignificant size, however, it 
promises to score a success that has been 
denied to all its predecessors. This ques- 
tion of an American opera has become 
rather a sore subject of late. We do not 
like to admit that we are nationally incap- 
able of producing a first-class operatic 
work, yet such has been the case thus far. 
“Mona” and “The Pipe of Desire” have 
been distinct failures, while “Cyrano” 
and ‘‘Natoma”’ have had only a moder- 
ate success. 

I believe two causes to have been pri- 
marily responsible for this: first, the di- 
rect imitation of the foreign schools, 
which has robbed the operas of all indi- 
viduality, and, second, the tragic solem- 
nity of the subjects selected by the libret- 
tists. The Americans, as a rule, do not 
care for tragedy, and will accept it only 
with a liberal coating of foreign atmos- 
phere. But when this atmosphere is sup- 
plied artificially the dish is too nauseating 
to swallow. 

Mr. Herbert has very wisely chosen a 
sentimental comedy as the subject for his 
















ELIZABETH AMSDEN 
Century Opera Company 


new work. The story is slight and the 
setting is French. Briefly, the plot deals 
with the whims and caprices of a great 
French opera-singer, Madeleine, who, 
having the world at her feet, is exceed- 
ingly provoked at being unable to find 
any one who will take New Year’s dinner 
with her. The situation is productive of 
much sparkling comedy, and at the close 
develops into real sentiment when Made- 
leine, chastened in spirit and resigned to 
her fate, dines alone with only the picture 
of her mother to keep her company. The 
subject-matter as well as the treatment 
are strongly reminiscent of Wolf-Ferrari 
at his best, as, for instance, in “‘ The Secret 
of Suzanne.” Yet, in its directness, its 
tunefulness, and its same _ straightfor- 
wardness Mr. Herbert’s music is dis- 
tinctly and unmistakably American. It 
is not too early to predict a very real suc- 
cess for ‘‘ Madeleine.” 

After all, Victor Herbert is to-day our 
most representative American composer. 
His efforts have been chiefly expended on 
light operas, yet most of these light operas 
are far above the general run of Broadway 
musical comedy. Gilbert and Sullivan 
are unquestionably the representative 
English operatic composers. If America is 
guilty of a similar preference for light 
opera, why be ashamed of the fact or at- 
tempt to disguise it? Our chief concern 
should be whether we shall ever produce 
any one who can write light opera as 
Gilbert and Sullivan did. 


a fact in importance to the Metropoli- 
tan Company stands the Chicago 
Opera Company, which has made an en- 
viable record in the past, especially in the 
production of novelties, and is equipped 
with an unusually fine array of singers. 
Mr. Campanini announces as his chief 
novelties for the coming season Février’s 
““Monna Vanna” and Franchetti’s “Cris- 
toforo Colombo.” He will also produce 
“Madama Butterfly” in English. Giu- 
seppe Sturani, formerly one of the condc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Company, has 
been added to the Chicago forces, and the 
engagement of such singers as Titta 
Ruffo, Bonci, and Mary Garden insures 
a continuation of the high standards of 
the past. 
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It is to be decided once for all whether 
opera can be sung in English, and 
whether it can be produced at popu- 
lar prices. With all the discussion that 
we have had concerning the English 
language as a medium for song, it is 
strange that the real point at issue should 
have received so little attention. For the 
question is not whether English is per se 
a singable language. 

The real question is whether an Eng- 
lish translation can be sung with the 
same effect as the original. And here 
the burden of proof lies strongly with the 
Century Opera Company. The Messrs. 
Aborn have had experience in the produc- 
tion of opera in English, and know what 
they are about. Yet it would seem folly 
to argue that an English translation can 
be sung with exactly the same effect as a 
French, German, or Italian original. The 
point was clearly proved in the Metropoli- 
tan production of “Boris Godounoff,” 
which, according to those who had heard 
it in the original Russian, was immeasur- 
ably weakened by its transformation into 
Italian. A translation can not possibly 
give an exact imitation of the correspond- 
ence between the vowels and the musical 
tones in the original. 

Take such a famous and hackneyed 
aria as “‘Celeste Aida,” for example. It 
is probably the most “grateful” piece of 
music ever written for the tenor voice. 
Every vowel sound in it is exactly 
adapted to the tone that carries it. Every 
consonant seems to aid instead of hinder- 
ing the singer. It is a masterpiece of 
singable diction. But, translate it never 
so well, and the effect must be lost in part. 
The point is simply that Verdi wrote his 
music to Italian words. Had _ they 
been French, German, or English, the 
melody would probably have been quite 
different. 2 

There are plenty of English songs 
whose words are just as closely knitted to 
the music. Think of the old “Drink to 
me only with thine eyes,” or of “‘Mavour- 
neen,”’ or of “‘Annie Laurie.” These 
songs are just as untranslatable as 
“Celeste Aida.” 


T must be remembered, however, that 
in all languages much has been written 
that is not well adapted to being set to 
music. We can hardly imagine any one 
singing in clear, limpid tones: 


“The thatch which stretched its thick pro- 
tecting strips 
Betwizt the kitchen steps and starry skies.” 


Similar monstrosities are quite possible in 
French and Italian, more than probable 
in German and Dutch, and an every-day 
occurrence in Russian, Finnish, Swedish, 
Danish, or Bohemian. And this brings 
up another interesting fact. The libret- 
tists of the earlier Italian operas kept the 
possible musical effect always in mind. 
They wrote not for literary excellence but 
for musical effectiveness. As a result, 
their lines are often pure drivel, and when 
translated into English sound utterly 
ridiculous. Wagner, on the other hand, 
wrote his music-dramas with keen literary 
appreciation, and his librettos are in 
themselves great poems. But have you 
ever noticed how few singers are willing to 
sing Wagner, and, more than that, how 
few of the willing ones are able to do it? 
It is not merely the strain of singing 
against a great orchestral chaos, as is 
so often represented. Rather is_ it 


because Wagner never manufactures a 
combination of words and music for 
the sake of bel canto, as the old 
Italians did. 





Re: to come back to the experimental 
Centurians, what crying need is there 
for opera in English? There are two 
ways of listening to grand opera, and prac- 
tically every member of an American 
audience adopts one or the other. The 
first and easier way is to concern oneself 
as little as possible with the meaning of 
the whole thing, and to pay attention only 
to the music, which is pleasing to the ear, 
and to the stage-effects, which are gratify- 
ing to the eye. It is this attitude that 
leads to the demand for irrelevant en- 
cores, the senseless interruption of the 
dramatic continuity of action by applause, 
and the unreasoning craze for individual 
voices of the heroic type, quite apart from 
the medium used for their display. 

The other way of listening to grand 
opera is to study the libretto and possibly 
the score beforehand, and thus to famil- 
iarize oneself with every significant detail 
of the action. Without such preliminary 
study, I defy any one to get a clear and 
consistent impression of a grand opera at 
a first hearing. 

That being the case, what matters it in 
what language the opera is sung? If the 
hearer is of the first class, he will get little 
additional satisfaction by understanding 
the words, even supposing this to be pos- 
sible. If he is of the second class, he is 
already familiar with all the necessary 
details, and can follow the opera closely 
in any language, particularly if he has the 
libretto or score with him. All of which 
argument would seem to prove that an 
opera had best be sung in the language in 
which it was originally written. 

The one real reason that the Century 
Opera Company may have for using the 
English language is that it will draw the 
patronage of a portion of the public 
which has hitherto scorned grand opera 
as being too intellectual for any but the 
veriest hypocrites. As it happens, this 
same portion of the public will be attracted 
also by the reasonable prices asked for 
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seats, which brings up the second great 
problem that the Centurians wiil have to 
face. Can good opera be given cheaply? 
It all depends on what you mean by 
‘good opera.” 

We can find an interesting parallel in 
the drama in America. When a play has 
made a big success, it is put in the hands 
of second- and third-rate companies to 
play “on the road,” usually without the 
star who helped to make it successful, and 
finally it is turned over to the stock com- 
panies and allowed to run on to the limit 
of its natural life. 

It becomes merely a question of 
whether we want good opera or mar- 
velous singers. The latter can not be 
had at a reasonable price. Adequate 
singers there will always be a-plenty, com- 
petent orchestras and conductors, artistic 
and dignified staging. In fact, the Cen- 
tury Opera Company promises to do more 
than this—to compete on even terms 
with the heroic type of opera itself. 

At the very least, we may be sure that 
the Century performances will be dis- 
tinctly above the European average. If 
this standard is too low for us, we can 
only put the blame on our artificial intel- 
lectual snobbery and our abject worship 
of money as an end in itself. The Cen- 
turians can expect little support from our 
wealthy opera-goers, who will probably 
turn up their noses at anything inferior 
to the magnificence of the Metropolitan 
productions. They must depend upon 
the middle and lower classes who profess 
a real interest in art for art’s sake, and 
who now have the chance of their lives to 
prove their sincerity. If the twenty-five 
and fifty-cent people do not turn out con- 
sistently, the Century project will fail. 
And its failure will be a lasting indictment 
of American culture, a permanent proof 
that our interest can be held only by a dis- 
play of magnificence, and that the vast 
majority of our population has no ideals 
of art whatever, except as they are dic- 
tated by the wealthy classes. 


A* the time of writing, Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein is rather an unknown 
quantity in the operatic field. When 
these lines appear in print, he may be in 
jail, or trying to make up a heavy bill of 
damages, or possibly completing his new 
opera-house on Lexington Avenue and 
laughing in his sleeve at his competitors. 
His preliminary announcement is both 
impressive and amusing. He presents a 
long list of names new to the American 
public, reminds us of his artistic triumphs 
in the past, and asserts that his new sing- 
ers and conductors will surpass all that he 
had before. It is impossible to forecast 
anything definite at this date. 

There is one encouraging feature of 
America’s musical development in the rise 
of countless local organizations in our 
small towns, particularly throughout the 
Middle West. In these places music is 
practised for its own sake, with little de- 
pendence on foreign schools or perform- 
ers. Whenso many musical festivals take 
place each year in widely separated spots, 
when so many amateur societies are thriv- 
ing on all sides, when not only New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia, but 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, and 
Los Angeles as well can support symphony 
orchestras of the first rank, then perhaps 
it may be hoped that other considerations 
besides wealth and notoriety are responsi- 
ble for the musical development of Amer- 
ica, and that our enormous interest and 
enthusiasm are, after all, founded upon a 
sincere love and appreciation of the art of 
music. 
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** Being men, neither of them felt the antagonism of sex, because they had more than sex as the basis of consciousness” 


ing early in December—that season 

at Atlantic City when the world 
recedes, when fashion gives up her ghost 
in that place, and the Boardwalk looks 
like a long, naked bargain-counter in 
a country store, with here and there an 
ugly, stiff-kneed remnant of a man or 
a woman left limping over it. Half of 
the shops were closed. Only the sea 
went on breaking up on the shore in 
widths of nettled foam, like gorgeous 
patterns of Florentine lace, as if the 
world and the fashions of it had nothing 
to do with this eternal business. 

The hotel was nearly empty. Occa- 
sionally a guest came through the door 
of the adjoining dining-room and sat 
down in the lobby. Three very old 
women were grouped around the open 
fire. One of them had palsy. Her head 
wagged incessantly, and she turned it 
from side to side like an ancient, wrinkled- 
faced witch looking for mischief. Two 
others, young, wearing smart gowns, were 
seated in high-backed chairs beneath the 
winding staircase. And two men sat 
cross-legged in the farthest corner, with 
clouds of cigar smoke rising from behind 
the newspapers they were reading. 

The women under the _ staircase 
exchanged offensive glances. Being 
women, they did not like each other. 
They carried on a dialogue of silent 
antipathy. 

Presently one of them arose and went 
out, as much as to say: 

‘Well, if you will not go, I must. Some 
one will think we are friends if we sit 
here side by side!’ 

The other looked after her indignantly 
for having got the last word so effectively 
and so impudently. 
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[i was the after-dinner hour, one even- 


The Ideal 


By CORRA HARRIS 


‘ Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


oe two men discarded their papers. 

The elder was tall, very thin. 
His hair was white, his expression for- 
bidding. It consisted of a certain frig- 
idity, the congealed look of rectitude. 
You might have parsed it thus: positive, 
disappointment; comparative, disgust; 
superlative, silence. No woman could 
have made him see her. Every woman 
must instantly resent him as flowers 
fear a frost. 

The other man was prematurely aged, 
not so tall, with heavy, stooping shoulders, 
and a large head. His hair was sprinkled 
with gray. He had a quick, brave eye, 
black, full, wide open, ready for visions, 
which accounted for the excitement of 
color in his face—altogether, a volcanic 
expression; but subdued now, as if there 
had been a recent eruption, as if his 
nerves still tingled from the effects of 
a great trangression. You could have 
parsed it also: positive, ardent; compara- 
tive, lover; superlative, repentant hus- 
band. The kind of man who sees every 
woman, who is born to explore them; 
whose ardor is also heroic; who could 
lead a forlorn hope, take a city if need 
be; but who is destined by nature never 
to conquer himself. One of those in- 
toxicated souls to whom we can not 
impart an ascetic salvation, because it 
is not equal to his greater emergencies. 


Ta moment he laid aside his paper, 

he became a presence in the room, 
a kind of warmth which was enveloping. 
The old lady with the palsy felt it, and 
tried to fix her eyes upon him. 

Being men, neither of them felt the 
antagonism of sex, because they had more 
than sex as the basis of consciousness. 

*T see,’ began the younger one, “‘that 


some one is writing to all the distinguished 
women in the country, asking them to 
give their opinion of the ideal husband, 
the kind of husband they think would 
make a woman happy. Wants to pub- 
lish a symposium on the subject. Sup- 
pose they’ll answer?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the other, “if he 
promises to give their names. But they 
will not tell the truth.” 

“Why?” 

“Distinguished women never tell the 
truth. Their minds are in the public 
eye. That is their fashion, like the 
gowns of society women. They play to 
the gallery. Ought to have asked the 
undistinguished women.” 

“Think they would have told it?” 

“No; but they’d have written what 
they felt was the truth, and they would 
not have signed their names. Undis- 
tinguished women are generally inclined 
to modesty.” 

“Still, I'd like to see the thing when it 
comes out. Always had a_ hankering 
to know what a woman would consider 
an ideal husband.” 

“Well, you'll never find out. In the 
first place, there’s no such thing, not a 
permanent being of that kind—although 
there are moments, hours, even a day 
or two, when almost any kind of husband 
takes a fit of ideality, and so poses be- 
fore his wife; especially if all the rest of 
the time he’s the very devil of a fellow, 
breaking her heart and the crockery, and 
driving her to prayers and distraction.” 


‘Te younger man looked uncomfort- 

ably self-conscious. The flush upon 

his cheek deepened. The other went on 
in his dry metallic voice: 

“But he can’t keep it up, being an 
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jdeal husband, not and go on being a man 


at the same time. Can’t serve two mas- _ 


ters. And, if he could, she’d get tired 
of him and his performance. She would 
not admit it; she wouldn’t even know it; 
but after a time she’d wish, without be- 
lieving she wished it, that he’d go out and 
get drunk, or do something else to wring 
her heart.” 

“J think you must be wrong,” pro- 
tested the other gravely. “I’ve always 
thought a good, sober, faithful man, 
that she could trust anywhere all the 
time, would be an ideal husband for a 
woman.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the old man, 
looking straight at his companion for 
the first time and freezing down to the 
subject. 

“Nothing ideal is bearable for long 
at a time,” he continued. “Least of all 
towomen. That is why they change the 
fashion of their clothes so often. Can’t 
stand the same shapes two seasons in 
succession. Can’t sleep in their own 
bed, unless they move it to the other side 
of the room now and then. Can’t even 
stand the same husband two years hand 
running, unless he does something they 
didn’t expect him to do when they mar- 
ried—cavort a little, or fail in business, 
or fall in love with somebody else! Must 
have something to stir ’em up, to dis- 
tress em!” 

“You are the one who is mistaken!” 
the younger man retorted, with a warmth 
that approached indignation. “Women 
are remarkable for their constancy.” 

“Oh, yes! They are faithful enough, 
of course. That is not the point. You 
see, spiritually speaking, not morally, 
they are a kind of sediment. By nature 
they are inclined to settle down to the 
bottom. Can’t rise much of their own 
accord. That is why they are more 
religious than we are. They pray more 
because they really have little capacity 
to rise to the sublimity of faith in them- 
selves. They require a stimulant, some- 
thing to lift their spirits. God can do it; 
but a good husband, who is never any- 
thing else but a good husband, can’t do 
it. They drop down; they lose the ani- 
mation of anxiety; they cease to make the 
effort to be dear and beautiful and en- 
trancing by way of holding him. They 
lose the resonant quality of ——Pshaw! 
I don’t know what it is they lose, but it’s 
something as essential to them as it is 
to us. Life—that tremendous quality of 
acquisitive femininity. They have noth- 
ing to acquire—got you—see? Nothing 
else to accomplish—they’ve reformed, or 





BY a new name they call the house to-day. 
The balconies of blood are gilded o’er. 


Tardy Precaution writes upon the curtain, 


made you to suit what they thought they 
wanted. Then, naturally, they’ve done 
with you, finished you. They lose interest 
—in you. And they get another interest: 
children, housekeeping, society, church 
work—something to occupy them—be- 
cause you don’t! That’s the fate of an 
ideal husband—loses his wife every time!” 

The woman seated in the tall-backed 
chair arose and started upstairs. As she 
ascended, she looked back at the fierce, 
lean old expositor of matrimonial femi- 
ninity with angry eyes, as if he had 
accused her. 


‘THE younger man went on lamely with 

his side of the argument. He became 
personal, as if he had discovered a limp 
in his antagonist, not in his logic. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “you don’t 
know what you are talking about! You 
must be a bachelor.” 

“Been an ideal husband for thirty 
years. And I do know. Used to be a 
sort of blade—jolly fellow. Married 
a fine girl; wanted to settle down, and 
I did. But I didn’t reform myself. 
She did it. Never get over it, if a woman 
reforms you. She does it by taking the 
stuffing out of you. You are not all 
there when she gets through. Look at 
me! Haven’t been drunk in thirty years; 
haven’t risked a dollar in a game of 
chance; haven’t flirted with any of my 
wife’s friends. Been faithful to her, 
been a good provider, attended to my 
business, made a fortune, been elected 
to an honorable office in my State, done 
everything I ought to have done, and 
have done nothing I ought not to 
have done. And my wife’s one of the 
leaders of the suffrage for woman move- 
ment in our section—gives all of her time 
to it! It’s awful!” 

‘“What is?” asked the other, leaning 
forward in his astonishment. 

“The fix I’m in. Doing right all the 
time has a bad effect upon the spirit. 
Not natural. What I need is something 
to spring me. Not my energies, not my 
ambition, but me, you understand. I 
came down here thinking I'd have a little 
fling—nothing wrong, but do something 
to break the ice. Can’t! Lost my taste 
for living.” 

“That’s queer,” said the other. “Now 
I’ve been doing that very thing—breaking 
too much ice. Comes on periodically. 
Have to get drunk. It’s a fact, I have 
to! Done everything to stop. Can’t. 
Married a fine girl, too. Thought she’d 
help me. And she does. Never loses faith 
in me. Anchors me up, when I’m down.” 


The Old “Iroquois” 


(Now a Vaudeville House in Chicago) 


By AGNES LEE 


He was silent a moment, head lowered, 
chin on his breast, eyes fixed mournfully 
upon the floor. 

“Td give anything to make her happy,” 
he continued in a lower tone; “and— 
well, we are happy between-times, very 
happy, as if we’d escaped something 
dreadful, you know. Then it comes 
on again. I do not know what it is that 
comes. It’s like a terrible spirit armed 
to the teeth against the monotony, the 
very peace and content we want. If I 
could do something tremendous, I feel 
that it would pass out of me in the deed. 
As it is, I go down, clean to the ditch, 
every time. She knows how much I love 
her, and I know how much she loves me. 
But it doesn’t work. I take a header 
every time. I can give her, do give her, 
everything but that—security from anx- 
iety about me. She has that kind of 
calling love a man hears all the time 
ringing in his ears. Had a wire from her 
to-day. Nothing in it; just wanted me 
to know she was thinking about me. 
She——” 

“T congratulate you!” his companion 
interrupted. 

“Upon what?” 

“You and your wife are still in love 
with each other. You have not destroyed 
that greatest of all ideals—love!” 


OTH men arose, separated, and passed 
out of the lobby. 

The old woman with the palsy nudged 
her companion, who was asleep. She 
started, her eyes flying open like the eyes 
on a pivot in the wooden head of a doll. 

“What is it?”’ she whispered. 

“Did you see those two men?” 

*“Where?” 

“Over there in the corner,” said the 
old woman, her head wagging, and her 
finger shaking as she directed the gaze 
of the other. “I’ve been watching them 
all the evening. I am sure there’s some- 
thing wrong about them. Both of them 
had bad faces. I’m deaf. I could not 
hear what they said, but they looked 
as if they were plotting a crime.” 

They both turned to the third old 
woman, who was also asleep in her chair. 
They shook her, whispered to her, and 
presently the three of them tottered 
forward and climbed the stairs, like little 
old girls with withered faces who are 
frightened of the dark. 

What women do not know about men 
they suspect. One does not know why, 
unless it is because they are men. AI- 
though it may be because they are them- 
selves only women. 


And bright the revel now, and loud the laughter. 
But what is yonder swaying, faltering host? 
Shall this gay vault give mirth alone hereafter? 


And lights a beacon-lamp at every door. No! Hark,—the sobbing of a little ghost! 


Where are we? Who hath told us all these things 
Dreaming within us, till we know and see? 
This is the Iroquois, the house of death. 


Here echoed one united agony, 


Muted how suddenly in char and ember, 
Here, in this very place. The walls remember. 


House evermore to darken thought of man, 
Let some stern Azrael above thy portal 
Attest the sacrifice! 


Through all thine aisles 


Let stanzas ring, born sounding and immortal !— 


Ah, not the strident slang, the castanets! 
Ah, not the long cheap laughter that forgets! 








MONG the thousands of crowding 
images that come back to me from 
the many years I saw and studied 

Gladstone, the one most vivid and char- 
acteristic is his appearance when he 
came into the House of Commons while 
he was Prime Minister. It was a strange, 
a thrilling, an inspiring sight. As every- 
body knows, one of the rules of his life— 
and every rule he carried out with iron 
rigidity—was to take a couple of hours’ 
walking exercise every day. He carried 
out this rule so rigidly that when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the first 
time, and was working some fourteen to 
sixteen hours a day, he took his walk after 
the House had risen. And, when the 
weather was wet, he would, rather than be 
cheated of his walk, take a hansom to his 
house, then array himself in waterproofs, 
and go out for his walk. This fact he told 
me himself during a (to me) memorable 
walk with him in Hawarden Park. You 
could see him any day during the sessions, 
striding along through the streets at a 
rapid pace, with his head erect and with 
his thin, long gray hair blown by the 
wind, if wind there were. And this walk 
he timed, like everything else, so that it 
should occupy just the allotted length of 
time, down even to a minute. And thus 
it was that he had finished it and reached 
the House at the exact moment which he 
had arranged. 


hg is a well known practice of the House 

of Commons to put the questions ad- 
dressed to the Leader of the House rather 
low down on the list, so as to give him 
more time and allow him to enter the 
House a little later than the average mem- 
ber or the subordinate Minister. So it 
was with Gladstone; and just three or 
four seconds before the first question to 
him was reached, you saw this strange en- 
trance of Mr. Gladstone. He would be 
panting almost painfully; his hair would 
look wild and disheveled; but the most 
remarkable thing was the look in the eyes. 
They seemed to be positively wild. He 
would glance at the House as if he were 
trying to take it all in with a second’s 
glance. Never was there such a picture 
of fierce energy, of strength pushed to its 
extremest possibilities, of a nature fiery, 
eager, and commanding. 

Nobody ever had finer eyes than Glad- 
stone. They were large, black, well 
shaped; but their most remarkable qual- 
ity was their extraordinary flash and pen- 
etration. I have occasionally seen him as 
he was about to speak and was trying to 
make sure of catching the Speaker’s eye. 
And they seemed to glow and pierce and 
almost jump out of his head. And there 
was no necessity for it at all. As soon as 
he rose, whatever the circumstances, he 
was sure to be called. But it was the 
fiery eagerness of the nature that thus 
imparted to even his commonest act this 
extraordinary intentness of look and 
ferocity—so to speak—of desire. 


yo must keep this background of 

Gladstone’s extraordinary tempera- 
ment when you begin to analyze the mar- 
velous influence of his speeches. They 
were not, in any sense of the word, fine 
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Orators Who Have Influenced Me 


By T. P. O°?CONNOR, M. 'P. 


literary performances. Rarely, if ever, 
were they brightened up by an’ epigram. 
Nearly every sentence was long and cum- 
brous; there were qualifications and par- 
entheses; and sometimes they resembled 
the crabbed and mysterious language in 
which Acts of Parliament are offered to a 
long-suffering and perplexed public. I 
think Gladstone’s speeches will be less 
read in the future than those of almost 
any of the great orators of our House of 
Parliament. Once, when I was writing a 
biography of Disraeli, I kad to read all 
the big debates in Hansard for something 
like forty years; and the last speech I 
looked at, always, was Gladstone’s. I 
had to begin with other and much less 
notable men, who put the issue before the 
House with much greater clearness and in 
much briefer space. You could not see 
the trees for the wood; often, when read- 
ing a speech of Gladstone, you could not 
grasp the ideas for the words. 


oo may well ask, how it was that 
oratory so faulty should yet have had 
such tremendous effect? For the effect 
was tremendous. I never heard Bright 
deliver in the House of Commons any of 
the big speeches, such as those during the 
Crimean War, which set that assembly 
crazy for the moment; and therefore I 
can not recall any of his greatest mo- 
ments. But scores, I had almost said 
hundreds of times I have seen the House 
rock under Gladstone’s oratory. I never, 
indeed, ever heard him make a poor 
speech or a commonplace, or one that did 
not produce great and immediate effect. 
What was the secret? 

I put in the first place that strange and 
potent personality that was behind the 
speech. A Gladstone speech was like 
lava issuing from a volcano in fierce erup- 
tion. And this tremendous impression 
of strength came largely from his physical 
gifts, which, in their way, were quite as 
exceptional as his intellectual. Nowand 
then he had a slight cold, and his voice was 
a little husky, but as a rule it resounded 
through the House like some big peal from 
a mighty belfry. Even in private, there 
was something almost affrighting in the 
sound of his voice. Once or twice I found 
myself close beside him at one of the little 
tables in the division lobbies while he was 
speaking to some friend; and even there I 
felt startled as I heard him say something, 
quite trivial perhaps, to his companion. 
It sounded as thrilling as if he were on his 
legs; italmost seemed too loud, almost too 
deafening, for the narrow space through 
which it flowed. 


Ts perfection and strength of voice 
came not merely from its splendid 
quality, but also from the perfection of 
physical health and vigor that he always 
enjoyed, up to a few months before his 
death. And this same extraordinary 
vitality gave to all his speeches an im- 
mense force. I have heard Mr. Asquith 
deliver many speeches, in the last few 
years, which immeasurably surpassed 
Mr. Gladstone’s in terseness, in grace of 
language, in the perfect chiseling of their 
diction; and yet, I have made comparison 
between their effect, spoken as they were 


‘Bright. 






in quiet voice, by a man who often ap- 
peared tired out by the labor of his office, 
with the boom of Mr. Gladstone’s short- 
est utterance; and it seemed to me like the 
soft music of a lute with the clang of bells 
in a steeple. 

To all this you must add that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s face and figure were the most im- 
posing almost ever seen since Chatham’s 
eagle eye and thunderous voice and 
haughty mien could command a whole 
House with a look or a word. The ex- 
traordinary beauty of the eyes, the im- 
pressive ivory pallor of the complexion, 
the strong, well shaped nose; the mouth, 
large, wide, as mobile as that of a great 
actor; and the frame, robust, always in 
motion, and yet so refined and well knit. 
All these things added immensely to the 
effectiveness of the speaking. The splen- 
did and massive head, the white hairs, the 
rapt look also were factors in his extraor- 
dinary appearance. I once heard an Irish- 
man compare Mr. Gladstone’s appear- 
ance on such occasions to a benediction. 


I MAY have given the suggestion by 
this description that Gladstone was 
always tearing a passion to tatters; if so, 
that impression would be quite false. 
Never was there a human voice under 
more perfect control. In elocution Glad- 
stone was greater than any man I ever 
heard; greater even than Chamberlain, 
or than another and very splendid speaker 
—Sir Edward Clarke; greater even than 
He ran along the whole gamut 
in a single speech of any duration, from 
soft and cooing tones to the lighter tones 
of banter and the deeper note of mockery 
and mimicry up to the thunder of a pas- 
sionate appeal. When he was dealing 
with an argument, he would come to the 
end of a rushing sentence with some final 
phrase that sounded—I quote a figure I 
have used before, of another man—like 
the last thud of a great pile-driver 
sinking the gigantic blocks of wood for 
the foundation of a mighty bridge over 
a wild river. But again I must qualify 
this by saying that Gladstone’s voice 
never reached a roar. Throughout all 
its infinite light and shade there was 
always the profound inner composure to 
which the man had trained, with such 
infinite trouble, his volcanic nature and 
uncertain temper. 

It is an essential of success in House of 
Commons oratory—Disraeli laid that 
rule down long ago in one of his novels— 
that even the most excited speech must 
keep close to the tones of polite conversa- 
tion in a drawing-room. It may be be- 
cause the House is so small, or it may be 
the national and racial love of reserve; 
whatever the cause, no man who bellows 
succeeds in the House of Commons. The 
music of the House of Commons must be 
in the tones of the drawing-room. When 
it gets beyond that pitch, it is like loud 
cymbals in a small room; the noise de- 
stroys the music and the effect. 


O man was more conscious of’ this 
fundamental fact of House of Com- 
mons oratory than Mr. Gladstone. Some- 
times he forgot it for a little while. Under 
the influence of hurry or strong emotion, 
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or a fierce eagerness to produce a crashing 
effect at once, sometimes perhaps be- 
cause he was slightly indisposed and there 
was fever in his blood and nerves, Mr. 
Gladstone would begin a speech on a high 
and staccato note. So long as he did this, 
he did not produce the immense effects he 
usually gained. 


H E was, indeed, deadliest, not in his 
prepared speeches, but when he rose 
suddenly and unexpectedly and spoke with- 
out preparation. Then he would start in 
the light, easy tones of ordinary conversa- 
tion; he seemed to be thinking aloud and 
to be chatting to a few familiar friends. 
Then he would begin to gather strength 
and inspiration, and suddenly the whole 
House would be dazzled and thrilled by an 
unexpected outburst of a lofty passage of 
eloquence that really sounded more like 
heavenly music than the tones of the 
ordinary mortal. Then that would pass 
away, and Gladstone would relapse into 
the easy, familiar tone of conversation. 
But the enemy had then to be more cau- 
tious and more afraid than ever; for by 
that time Gladstone would have become 


master of all his infinite resources. And 
then he would rush into a passage of 
bitter mockery and of positively comic 
acting that might have made one 
think of Garrick as he stood uncertain 
between the rival nymphs of tragedy and 
comedy. 

The greatest comedian that ever 
strutted on the stage might have burst 
with envy as he saw Gladstone in that 
mood. The whole man would act. 
Thousands of wrinkles of merriment 
would be formed in the great and mobile 
face; the eyes would laugh like a boy’s; 
the voice would descend to a deep bass 
that made everybody roar; the whole 
person would seem to laugh. Once I 
heard him destroy the effect of a brilliant 
and damaging speech of Mr. Goschen 
by referring to his “right honorable 
friend’s ungovernable conscience’’—the 
last two words being pronounced with 
such comic force of mimicry of wrin- 
kled face and laughing eyes that even 
the victim had to join in the universal 
laughter, and even when he surveyed 
his mighty edifice thus tumbling around 
him in the mere pronunciation by 





this wondrous old magician of two 
words. 

Even then, you were not at the end 
of the various effects which Gladstone 
could put into a single speech. You had 
scarcely done laughing with him and 
sometimes even a little at him—for when 
he was in the full comic vein there was 
something grotesque about his perform- 
ance—even then you were not done with 
him. Easily flying from point to point, 
he would get on to some pathetic note; 
and the pathos would grow and grow until 
you saw him soaring aloft into the empy- 
rean. The House would sink into an 
awed and spellbound silence; you heard 
nothing but the tremendous music of this 
wondrous voice, uttering words with a 
melody that recalled the song of the lark 
in the high heavens; and you actually 
gave a heavy sigh of relief as the speech 
ended in some mighty burst of melody; 
and you had to pause, with your breast 
panting, until you joined in the thunder 
of cheers which recognized this wonderful 
experience. You realized then that you 
had seen and heard something that never 
again would come into your life. 


When the Fuzz Comes Back 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


ID you lose your treasured top-knot ere you hardly lost your youth? 
Did you watch it fail and wither, gnawed by some mysterious tooth? 
Did you offer it libations, as you poured your prayers on high, 
From crude-oil to cantharides, from ale to Extra Dry? 


Did you surgerize and masseurate and cauterize and singe, 
Till none was left to celebrate except a back-yard fringe? 


Then, when your head was barren as a polished ostrich egg, 

When no fly would light upon it, fearful lest he break a leg, 

When your fate had sealed its edict and your doom rehearsed its crack, 
Then—one morning—you discovered that the fuzz was coming back! 


Oh, it might have been the mange-cure that you used a year ago, 
The gasoline, the vaseline, the salt pork, or the snow, 
The capillary vacuum which had its little run, 

Or your carefully contracted hatless habit in the sun. 
But, oh, a truce to might-have-beens, when joy has crowned despair 
And your happy head has sprouted with a crop of virgin hair! 

Your daughter’s dainty giggle makes itself a prudent cough; 

Your son is rudely cynical, your wife’s inclined to scoff. 
But in the glaring sunlight and against a field of black, 


Even She—eternal doubter—says the fuzz 1s coming back. 


In that hour of pride and pleasure, banish every traitor doubt 
Which whispers of the score of years your hair was coming out. 


For why peruse the dead, dead past? 


The future is aglow; 


Faith has removed her mountain; heaven’s started here below. 
Aye, where was dearth and emptiness like unto that in Uz 

Is now a recrudescence which is symboled by a fuzz! 
The fount of yovth is flowing; mortal man becomes divine; 
And a stiff-necked generation is not wanting in its sign. 
Thanks be for all our mercies, those we have and those we lack; 


Heaven’s hope is still eternal, and the fuzz is coming back. 
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H. H. Ketcham, of Yale, playing “loose 
center,” is one of the greatest diagnosti- 
cians who ever stepped on the gridiron 


MERICAN college football has yet 
to produce a coach who was not 
in the long run heavily dependent, 

when the big gameswung around, upon the 
captain on the field. Unlike a great many 
games, football has been a wonderful de- 
veloper of leadership, and, all other things 
being equal, it is the quality of leadership 
that wins. Both East and West this year, 
the big elevens are peculiarly fortunate in 
their choice of captains. Yale, under a 
new system of coaching—new in that it 
returns to the first principles of Yale 
football—is especially happy in the leader- 
ship of a man like H. H. Ketcham, one 
of the greatest diagnosticians who ever 
stepped on the gridiron, and, playing 
what has come to be known as “loose 
center,” strategically well placed. 

At Harvard there is R. T. P. Storer, 
opportunist if ever there was one, and 
first class all-around line man. At 
Princeton ‘‘Hobey” Baker, one of the 
best runners in a broken field the game 
has seen, and a born leader, presides over 
the destinies of the Orange and Black. 
Louis Young, a typically good Pennsyl- 
vania end, leads the Quaker eleven, and 
J. J. Munns, one of the coming men in 
the guard position, is at the head of the 
Cornell team. Michigan is led by G. C. 
Patterson, a center, the splendid Wis- 
consin team by Tandberg, a fullback, 
and the University of Chicago by Nor- 
gren, one of the best halfbacks the West 
has produced in many years. 

To these men, quite as much as to the 
coach, we must look for success afield. 
‘There have been attempts innumerable to 
run a team from the side lines, and these 
attempts invariably have failed, for the 
simple reason that they took no account 
of that leadership which is one of the key- 
stones of the game. It should be obvious 
that a man stationed on the side lines and 
looking across the field of play, cannot get 
the same idea of the arrangement and pos- 
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Current Athletics 


By HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 


Football Captains of the Season 


sibilities of the defence that appears 
like an open book to the man actually 
on the field of play, who faces the 
defence. 

Ordinarily it might be said, and with 
considerable justice, that the ideal post 
for a captain was behind the line— 
especially in the position of quarterback— 
but some of the best leaders in the game, 
notably, Hinkey, Campbell, Hildebrand, 
Torrey, Hare, Schultz, and Brown, were 
line men, and the kind of line men that 
really set a pace for the entire team. 
Probably Gordon Brown was one of the 
best captains who ever led a team, and un- 
doubtedly James O. Rodgers was not far 
behind him. It would not be difficult, 
indeed, to make up a list of line 
men who had been successful cap- 
tains, the institutions they represented 
being of less importance than their own 
personalities. 

Strategically, however, the position 
behind the line is the ideal one, save in 
such instances as that of Ketcham, whose 
defensive position, at least, is practically 
that of a back. The Yale captain of this 
season has been at all times a quiet, effec- 
tive player with a wonderful range and 
the capacity for inspiring the men who 
played with him. . In temperament he is 
not unlike Howard Jones, the new head 
coach, another quiet man who obtains 
results by simple processes. Ketcham is 
one of the finest centers the game has 
seen in recent years, and his only trouble 
has been an occasional spasm of bad 
passing. However, even with another man 
occupying the position of captain, he has 
been the life of the Yale team, and this 
year, in the titular position, should add 
to an already sound reputation. I doubt, 
indeed, if there is any forward playing 
today who is a better all-around football 
man. 


TORER, of Harvard, a natural forward, 
has profited by good coaching and 
worked his way to the front through ability 
to do a little more in a pinch than is asked 
of him. Here is a man who has played 
center and tackle and undoubtedly 
could play guard. It is possible, even, 
that he would be of value in the back- 
field should the necessity arise. In 
other words he is a sample of the adapt- 
able player who is a keen student of the 
game and makes the most of the excellent 
instruction he gets. In the Yale game 
last year Storer was epitome of the Har- 
vard type of play, which depends upon 
wonderful kicking and clever covering 
of these kicks by fast forwards. It was 
Storer who snatched up a loose ball for 
the first touchdown against Yale, and 
though well supported on the other side 
of the line by such a sterling tackle as 
Hitchcock, it was Storer who made the 
most of the opportunities “‘fed” to the 
Harvard forwards. Beyond a _ doubt 
Storer will make one of the best of leaders, 
and as he has the great gift of consist- 
ency, he should be able to keep the Har- 
vard eleven up to his own pace. 
Princeton is unusually fortunate in its 
choice of a leader, for “‘Hobey”’ Baker has 
the personal skill to raise havoc ina broken 


field and so lift his team by his own unaided 
effort out of any rut into which it might 
fall. The keynote of Princeton football, 
of course, is speed, and viewed from that 
standpoint the Tigers could hardly have 
chosen a better man than the youngster 
who was one of the sensations of last sea- 
son. In Baker Princeton hasa fine broken 
field runner, a good kicker, a safe man in 
handling kicks, and a leader who should 
leave a distinct impress on the team. 

In choosing Young to lead the eleven, 
Pennsylvania seems to have done wisely, 
for good ends have often made good cap- 
tains, and under the tuition of George 
Brooke a Pennsylvania end is a big 
factor in the game. From time to time 
the Quakers have turned out remarkable 
ends, such, for instance, as Metzger, 
Boyle and Scarlett, and even though the 
team led by Metzger came to grief, there 
was never a finer example of leadership. 
Probably every Pennsylvania man will 
remember the leadership of Dr. Schoff 
which resulted in the defeat of Princeton 
in New York, and it would seem that the 
choice of an end to lead the Red-and-Blue 
must prove a happy augury. 


ORNELL, in the throes of football 
reconstruction, is led this year by J.J. 
Munns, a guard much underestimated 
last season, and a man who has had a 
year’s work under the Sharpe regime. 
Some of Cornell’s best elevens have been 
led by guards, and the new captain 
squares up personally with the types of 
years ago. Oddly enough both Army 
and Navy have chosen ends to lead their 
elevens, Hoge being West Point’s captain, 
while Gilchrist is the leader at Annapolis. 
Both these men are unusually fine foot- 
ball players, and although last year 
Gilchrist seemed to have a shade the 
better of it in his immediate position, 
Hoge will probably prove quite as valu- 
able a leader. At both government in- 
stitutions there has been some excellent 
end coaching, and it is not at all out of 
the ordinary to find either an Army or 
a Navy end at the top of the heap at the 
conclusion of the big service game. Either 
Gilchrist or Hoge could easily make a 
place on a college eleven, and both are 
well suited to a captaincy that means 
more, even, in the Army and Navy than 
it does in the colleges. 


we as we make of the captain in the 

East, he is probably even a moreim- 
portant individual in the West and Middle 
West. In the latter section the princi- 
pal leaders are players well known to the 
best coaches and the undergraduate 
bodies of Michigan, Wisconsin, Chicago 
and Minnesota. Patterson, the Michi- 
gan captain, is one of the best football 
players in the West, while Norgren should 
prove better than the average leader. 
Throughout the Middle West it has been 
the custom to make much of the coach, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the team 
captain frequently has been responsible 
for the victory. One remembers: Fer- 
bert of Michigan, and Eckersall, of Chi- 
cago, not to mention “Germany” 
Schultz, of Michigan. 












A Frenchman 


in the United States 


STANT is no frivolous tourist. 

* He is a pilgrim to Damascus. 

He has a serious purpose. Nothing 
could be further from his intention than 
being witty or amusing. In so far as a 
Frenchman can be ponderous, he is so. 
He has made four voyages to our shores 
(“always in winter”) and enormous jour- 
neys from ocean to ocean and from 
Seattle to New Orleans, in the face of our 
national terrors, the sleeping-car, the 
draught of air, and the dinner @ l'eau 
glacée. The result is a voluminous and 
painstaking survey which is intended to 
justify our ways to Europe and to dissi- 
pate the “inquietudes” with which we 


are regarded by the Old World. 


M D’ ESTOURNELLES DE CON- 


wir this laudable purpose, our por- 
trait is slightly flattered, ignoring 
some defects, minimizing others. For ex- 
ample, our literature is not mentioned at 
all, while our art is dismissed in threelines, 
with a reference to Whistler. Most ami- 
ably colored are our co-educational and 
and all other institutions, the freedom of 
our women, our philanthropic million- 
aires and political college-presidents, our 
large manner of harvesting wheat and 
moving houses with all the furniture in- 
side, our noble sport of baseball, our 
pure family life. Not a word about cor- 
ruption in politics, monopolies, child- 
labor or spittoons. And yet, in spite of 
this evident disposition to make the best 
of us, we doubt whether the Old World 
will be placated. We rather suspect 
that Europe will receive the impression 
that we are a somewhat crude and very 
energetic industrial people who will quite 
possibly insist on fortifying the Panama 
Canal. The Canal, it may be said at 
once, represents the dark shadow in the 
picture. But we do not get around to 
it till quite the end of the book, and mean- 
time M. de Constant’s impressions of us 
—and ours of him—are, as we have said, 
of the happiest. 


WE behold him crossing the continent 

and arriving in the Far West, where 
he revels in “ veritable baths of simplicity,” 
sheds his old-world prejudices—some of 
them—and returns to nature. In Cali- 
fornia he is converted—by main force— 
to Woman Suffrage. He resists, but is 
literally taken by assault. What could 
he do against “the sudden and simultane- 
ous attack of all the women of Califor- 
nia?” He says, with plaintive aston- 
ishment: “Who would have thought that 


“Les Etats Unis d’ Ameri ue”. By d’Estournelles de 
Constant. Librairie Armand Colin, Paris. 





Another attempt to help Americans 
to see themselves as others see them 


I, a diplomat, would make a campaign, 
still more, inaugurate an electoral cam- 
paign in favor of votes for women at San 
Francisco? However, that is what hap- 
pened. I did not yield without resist- 
ance. I concealed nothing of the strug- 
gle going on between my native good 
feelings and those due to my European 
education. The combat lasted during 
the whole week that I spent in California, 
without an instant’s respite; long-dis- 
tance telephone, night and day tele- 
grams, messages, letters, visits... .” 
Our polite and flurried Frenchman sur- 
rendered. He admitted that women 
ought to vote—in America. But he 
drew a touching contrast between Amer- 
ican women and Frenchwomen. La 
femme francaise, according to him, rests 
placidly in the foyer, content with her 
conjugal power (always subject to the 
authority of the husband—ld est le chef 
d’euvre). She does not complain and 
does not claim the right to vote, asks 
nothing of the law.... And M. de 
Constant has never heard that there is a 
flourishing and militant woman-suffrage 
organization in France! 


UT our visitor really has an open 

mind, after it has been forcibly opened. 
He perceives, after escaping from Cali- 
fornia, that women will be valuable po- 
litical allies in the fight for international 
peace, of which he is a passionate prop- 
agandist. Women naturally hate war. 
They have, he discovers, waged a suc- 
cessful war on alcoholism in various parts 
of the country. They will now proceed 
to fight other forms of violence. In his 
new enthusiasm for this idea M. de Con- 
stant is actually unfaithful to his cher- 
ished ideal of the European woman: 
“She is courageous only to suffer,” he 
says with a perfidious touch of pity. . . . 


Fs Denver our traveler accomplished 
what was hailed as a miracle by the 
Colorado newspapers—he made peace be- 
tween the Daughters and the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and the two rival 
organizations united to give a banquet to 
him in honor of “la France inspiratrice.” 
At this banquet a blonde young girl 
played a solo on the cornet-d-piston, and 
M. de Constant shook both her hands in 
a frenzy of delight at her cool daring. 
“She must,” he said, “be the happiest 
woman in America!” 

Throughout our land M. de Constant 
found recognition of our debt to France. 
He met everywhere the old lady who as 
a child was kissed by La Fayette. He 
records the impression among our chil- 





dren that Washington and La Fayette 
were twins. He is moved to tears, al- 
most, by the sight of the monuments of 
La Fayette and Rochambeau in the place 
of honor facing the White House, ‘the 
most touching homage that a people can 
render to its liberators.” .Its liberators 
—well—! 

There is another beautiful banquet at 
Cincinnati, with a menu symbolizing at 
once Franco-American unity, aviation 
and arbitration—M. de Constant’s three 
passions. Noble ones, too, but we won- 
der how they were arranged on the menu. 
M. de Constant says that just as avia- 
tion has triumphed over derision and in- 
credulity, so will the dream of justice 
among nations. ... His peace prop- 
aganda found a wide welcome over our 
whole country. Everywhere we were dis- 
posed to peace, to arbitration, condemning 
militarism— 


But 





ETURNING to Washington, finding 
the Federal capital “‘so beautiful but 
so far in spirit from the country, so near to 
Europe,” M. de Constant measures the 
distance that separates us from our gov- 
ernment, marks the sharply cut division 
between the governmental weaknesses 
and the desire and aspiration of the peo- 
ple. A people of pure, patriotic, peaceful 
idealists, ruled by a materialistic, im- 
perialistic government—that is what M. 
de Constant sees and mourns over. From 
East to West, North to South, he says, 
the country has but one ambition—to 
consolidate the work of the past, to de- 
velop, in peace with the world, its rich 
domain, to preserve the traditions of 
Mount Vernon. But the government 
has departed from this policy—it has 
fallen into imperialism, dawning, flower- 
ing under Roosevelt, bearing its fruits 
under his successor. Its blackest and 
most poisonous fruit, of course, is the 
fortification of the Panama Canal. 


DE CONSTANT can hardly find 
* words harsh enough for this betrayal 
ofthehopesof Europe. Europe, heassures 
us, looks to us to complete her declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man by our decla- 
ration of the Rights of Nations. She 
counts upon us not to compete for world- 
power, but to lead the nations of the 
Old World away from their errors into 
the paths of peace. He sees a gleam of 
hope in the election of Wilson. And he 
ends ‘with a fervent appeal to us to 
abandon the Eagle—that carnivorous 
and barbarous bird—and to follow the 
Star. 








The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


Illustrations by James Preston 


vil 


Lemuel Objecteth to Autoflirtation and Rebuketh 
His Daughter 





EMUEL’S racer was towed to its barn. 
Lemuel viewed it, 
Lemuel rued it, 
Stroked his chin whiskers and grumbled, ‘“‘Consarn 
This automobiliousness, sp’ilin’ my liver! 
Ther ain’t nothin’ in it, as I can diskiver, 
’Cept time-bustin’ dashes 
And bank-bustin’ smashes. 
Here’s a car that’s cost more than the house we reside in, 
Thirty days old, and yet useless to ride in. 
Hang it all, 
Dang it all, 
Sideswipe and bang it all!” 
Daughter Katury, 
Tiptoeing in, 
Noted his fury 
And spoke with a grin: 
““Why don’t you send for a car doctor, Dad? 
Maybe your car isn’t busted so bad.” 


gs gee darned expense!” was her father’s dark mumble; 
Nevertheless, in a spirit more humble, 
He rang up the autopath, Zachary Bumble. 
“Hm!” quoth the expert, “she’s had a bad tumble. 
Bum radiator and faulty ignition. 
Steering-gear twisted—tank out o’ position— 
Cylinder missin’—two plugs—guess they’re lost. 
How much the cost? 
- Three hundred dollars and thirty-two cents.” 
Lem dropped his teeth (artificial) and swore, 
Spectacles flashing and finger-nails tense: 
“This autofoolin’ don’t cost me no more. 
Let ’er rot, 
Let ’er rust! 
I will not 
Go ge-bust 
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Keepin’ a pace with the Goulds and the Astors. 
Gimme a wheelbarrow, somethin’ on castors!” 
Then upspake Katury, 
Calm as a jury: 
“Pa, I’ve got some cash in the bank, and I guess 
I can do without shoes and a new autumn dress. 
I'll pay the bill, 
If you only just will 
Let me take charge of your auto and run it.” 
Pa answered, “Yep!” 
Then, retreating a step, 
Scratched his old bald spot and sighed, ‘‘ Now I’ve done it!” 


PERCIVAL BROWN, summer boarder from town, 
Ran a small roadster and often came down 

To call on Katury—a program which Pa 

Didn’t approve quite so warmly as Ma. 
‘Handsome, perhaps, 
But them smart city chaps 

Is us’ally poorer than old leather straps.” 


HEN the racer was mended, imagine Lem’s wrath 
On hearing “Honk! Honk!” down the old cedar path 
And look! there was daughter in front of the wheel, 
While snug 
As a bug 
In a rug, 
Half a-hug, 
Sat Percy beside her, the picture of zeal, 
Giving first lessons in gear, brake, and clutch, 
Lem’s temper was such 
That it pricked like a thistle. 
“That do beat the Dutch!” 
He gave a loud whistle. 
“Katury, come here!” 
She was slow; 
But at last she drew near 
With her beau. 
Lem aimed his frown 
At Reginald Brown. 
‘Would y’ please answer me 
What yer reasons may be 
Fer givin’ my daughter choo-fer lessons 





free?”’ 
1 
OUNG Percival smiled with an im- as 
pudent air, pe Be 
Removing his hat from his smooth flaxen 
hair 


And catching Lem’s bolts like a lightning conductor. 
“T’ve watched, sir, so far, 
How you've managed your car, 

And I think that your family needs an instructor.” 


** (NIT out!” thundered Pa. 
“Oh, Pa!” faltered Ma. 
But Percival, jauntily saying, ‘‘Ta-ta!” 
Smiled on Katury divinely and strode 
To his little white runabout out in the road. 


lw 


(to BE CONTINUED) 
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was sitting curled up in the low fork 

of a pepper-tree near the house. A 
book was crushed under her elbow. She 
was watching some chickens that pecked 
about on the bare ground: stupid hens, 
a proud rooster with glancing green 
feathers, and a few pigeons, treading 
daintily like coquettish strangers. A 
breeze swept the long fronds of the 
pepper-tree; the hot afternoon sun drew 
out the spicy smell of peppers, blue-gum, 
and climbing roses. 

A young man came out of the house and 
stood swinging a gold-handled whip. He 
was tall and very slender, with gallant 
blue eyes, a red spot on either cheek, and 
a little mustache twisted into points; his 
felt hat sat rakishly on one side of his 
handsome head. The girl watched him 
through the pepper-branches till he came 
toward her. Then she snatched up her 
book and turned her shoulder to him. 
He pushed his way through the branches 
and stood looking at her with a slight, 
rather appealing smile. 

“What are you reading, Milly?” he 
asked. 

The girl did not answer. Her face, 
bent over the book, showed a brown oval 
between two thick hanging braids of 
black hair. She turned a page with an 
expression of absorbed interest. 

“Can’t you speak to a fellow?” de- 
manded the young man impatiently. 

She gave no sign of hearing him; and 
after a moment he turned on his heel and 
walked away. The girl’s narrow dark eyes 
watched him over her book. She saw 
him stop a moment and speak to her 
mother, who had come out on the steps; 
then he went on toward the stable. 


\ GIRL, not much more than a child, 


ILLY’S mother was a fair woman, 

with smooth bands of blonde 
hair’ She had some white sewing on 
her arm. 

“Milly!” she called in a soft, colorless 
voice. : 

“What?” said Milly, without moving. 

“Come here; I want you to try on 
your dress.” 

Milly uncurled herself and dropped 
out of the tree. She wore a faded blue 
dress that stopped short above her shoe- 
tops. Her slim young body was child- 
ish; her arms and legs were long and 
thin. She walked up on the steps, and 
her mother slipped the white skirt over 
her head. 

“T just want to see about the length,” 
she said. And then, continuing in the 
same tone: “I wish you wouldn’t act as 
you do to Walter. I can’t see why you 
behave so to him. Milly, I think it’s 
dreadful of you.” 

“Make it long,” said Milly, looking 
at the hem of her skirt. “Make it 
down to my ankles—and make the waist 
tighter.” 

“Nonsense! I sha’n’t do anything of the 
sort—you aren’t old enough for long 
dresses. Did you hear what I said about 
Walter?” 

“Yes, I heard. I want you to make 
this dress below my shoe-tops, mother, 
or else I won’t wear it. I’m plenty old 
enough. I won’t wear it as short as this; 
I look silly.” 

“You'd look silly if you tried to be 
gtown up when you're only a little girl. 


Awakening 
By NEITH BOYCE 


Well, I'll let down the hem a little. 
Now, Milly, I want you to treat 
Walter differently. I should think you’d 
be ashamed, when you know he’s ill 
and is here to try and get strong, and 
we all try to make him comfortable— 
poor boy!” 


ILLY’S mouth closed firmly and her 

narrow eyes looked out over her 
mother’s bent head with an obstinate 
expression. 

“Do you hear?” asked the mother, in a 
tone as near impatience as she could 
arrive at. 

“Yes,”’ answered Milly. 

“Well, will you do as I say and be a 
little more pleasant to Walter?” 

“No, I won’t be pleasant. I hate him,” 
said Milly, coolly. 

“Milly! A poor sick boy like that! 
How dare you say such a thing!” 

“T do hate him.” 

“Don’t let me hear you use such lan- 
guage again! I don’t know what you 
mean by it. What has he ever done, that 
you should speak so?” 

“He hasn’t done anything. I just hate 
him, that’s all.” 

“Milly! I must make this dress a good 
deal broader across the shoulders—how 
you are growing!” said Milly’s mother, 
sighing deeply. 

“Well, I can’t help growing,” said 
Milly, with an injured look. ‘Don’t you 
want me to grow up? You know you 
don’t know what to do with me now.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Well, mother, you often say it.” 

“You are a hard child to manage, 
Milly, You know, you don’t pay the 
slightest attention to what I say. I feel 
dreadfully that you should treat a visitor 
in our house as you do, and without 
any excuse. Walter thinks he must 
have hurt your feelings in some way, 
and he——” 

“He hasn’t hurt my feelings,” said 
Milly, with irritation. She stepped out 
of the white skirt, and her mother picked 
it up. 

“Then why can’t you speak nicely to 
him? He may not be here much 
longer 

Milly turned round suddenly. 

“Ts he going away?” she asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. You know his 
lungs are weak, and they think the moun- 
tain air will be better for him this summer. 
I don’t know. I wish his folks were here.” 
Milly’s mother again sighed deeply. 

*“Why do you? Do you want him to go 
away?” demanded Milly. 

“Oh, I feel the responsibility—I don’t 
know what might happen.” 





6 te gentle blonde woman stood looking 
off into the orchard, and her fore- 
head wrinkled with a worried expression. 
Suddenly she said: 

“TI do wish he wouldn’t ride that 
horse!” 

A cloud of dust had risen beyond the 
stable, and it now approached in zigzags. 
Within the cloud was a piebald horse, and 
Walter, mounted on a high-peaked Mexi- 
can saddle with dangling stirrups. As 


the horse rushed by, the young man 

waved his whip andsmiled gayly. 
“Bliicher will throw him one of these 

days!” said Milly. 


“He doesn’t know 





Doesn’t he look 


how to ride a bronco. 
silly with that whip!” 
Milly’s mother sighed and went into 


the house. Milly wandered off toward 
the stable. After a few minutes, she 
went in, untied the halter of a black 
horse that was fretting in its stall, put a 
folded blanket over the animal and cinched 
it tight, threw the halter up to serve as a 
bridle, and scrambled upon the horse’s 
back as it trotted out of the stable. She 
took the road opposite the one Walter 
had taken, and, perched sideways on the 
blanket, struck the horse’s flank with the 
loose end of the halter. After a time she 
pulled the horse in to a walk and laid 
herself flat along its back, looking up 
into the deep sky, blue-black and 
mysterious when stared at between 
narrowed eyelids. 


rf was supper-time when she returned to 

the house. Atsupper she sat between 
her mother and an old uncle, crippled 
with rheumatism, who lived with them. 
The uncle had scanty hair and a long red- 
dish beard, and Milly hated the way he 
ate because of his few teeth. Opposite 
her sat Walter;: and, though she never 
once looked directly at him, she observed 
him constantly—the dainty way in which 
he used his fork and spoon, his manner of 
crumbling bread with the delicate fingers 
of his left hand, the little cough that in- 
terrupted his cheerful talk. Often he 
glanced at Milly’s face, impassive and 
contemptuous, but he did not speak to her. 
It was five weeks now since she had 
spoken a word to him. He had almost 
ceased his efforts to be friendly with her. 
Sometimes Milly saw that he looked 
pained and puzzled, and this pleased her; 
and sometimes he laughed at her, and this 
filled her with rage. 


As soon as supper was over, Milly fled 
from the house. That night, at mid- 
night, the water was to be turned in from the 
big wayside ditch to irrigate the orange 
grove. She ran down through the 
grove, where all day men had been at 
work digging little trenches from one tree 
to another and cuplike depressions round 
each tree. At the farther end of the 
grove was another ditch, bordered with 
dry bushes, and here Milly hid. She had 
taken a book with her—it was “Moll 
Flanders”—and for some time it was 
light enough to read behind the screen 
of bushes. 

Milly lay flat, and pored over her book 
till she could no longer see the print. 
Then she sat up and looked about her. 
The golden glow had faded out of the sky, 
except a faint smear behind the trees. 
Stars were coming out by dozens; soon 
all the sky was thickly spangled. There 
was a line of tall eucalyptus trees 
along the edge of the grove, and in one 
of these a mocking-bird began to sing. 
His song was bold and liquid, with notes 
of poignant sweetness; sometimes he piped 
shrilly, and sometimes his song welled out 
with the softness of flowing water falling 
on thirsty land. 


ILLY listened to the bird and to the 
stirring of some small furtive ani- 

mal in the bushes and the chirping of in- 
sects above her head. Then she sprang 
up to follow and watch the Mexicans at 
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work about the trees. The air grew 
colder. It was late when she went down 
to see the lifting of the big gate and the 
inrush of the water. The men had torches 
that flared red on the brown flood. The 
girl’s uncle was there, and Walter too, in a 
white sweater. She heard the old man 
say in his mumbling voice: 

“You'd better go in now, Walter. You 
know what Abby said about your catchin’ 
cold.” 

“Oh, let me alone! I want to see it. I 
may not have another chance,” Walter 
answered impatiently. 

The water poured into the main ditch 
and the side ditches, and spread out 
into levels about the trees, and the 
dry earth began to suck it in audibly. 
The light of the torches was reflected 
in gleaming reaches among the trees; 
the figures of the men moved gnomelike 
about in it. 

Milly danced about wildly, partly 
because she was cold, partly because 
the scene excited her. It was strange, the 
lights and shadows, different from every 
day. She could hear Walter laughing. 
Suddenly he caught sight of her, and 
was beside her before she could elude him. 
He caught her by the shoulder. 

“What are you doing out here? Your 
mother was looking for you! Where have 
you been?” he cried brusquely. 

Milly pulled away from him, writhing 
in his grasp. 

“Let me go!” she panted. 

He caught her uplifted arm, laughing. 

“What a little spitfire! You look as if 
you’d like to bite me. Gracious! what 
fierce eyes! I’m not hurting you.” 

Milly was strong. She wrenched her 
arm free and struck at him. 

“How dare you touch me! Let me go 
or I'll kill you!” 

She struck again, and the blow fell on 
his cheek, stingingly. He gave her an 
angry shake and dropped his hands. With 
a cry Milly sprang back and stood staring 
athim. He turned to the old uncle, who 
was making clucking noises of protest, 
and spelled out emphatically,“ V-i-x-e-n!”’ 


wee turned and rushed away. She 
did not care to watch any more; 
she ran to the house, crept noiselessly 
to her own room, and bolted the door. 
She tore off her dress and scrubbed her 
shoulder where Walter had dared to lay 
hold of her. There was a faint red mark 
on the thin little shoulder, and when she 
lay curled up in her bed she could still feel 
it burn where he had touched her. She 
vowed that she would never look at him 
again, never sit at table with him—they 
could not compel her. It was dawn when 
she fell asleep. 

But during next day and for several 
days after that Walter stayed in bed. He 
had caught a chill. Milly could hear him 
coughing as her mother, looking pale and 
worried, went in and out of his room, 
waiting upon him. Sometimes she heard 
his voice, gay as ever, though rather hoarse 
and weak, and heard him laugh. No one 
else about the house even smiled. The 
doctor came twice from town, and talked 
to Milly’s mother, looking grave. Milly 
had been asked once to carry inatray with 
Walter’s broth, and had sharply refused. 


“T will do anything else you want me 
to, but I won’t go in there,”’ she said. 

And her mother looked at her with 
cold, condemning eyes, the lids reddened 
by tears, and said: 

“Very well. You are a heartless girl, 
Milly.” 

Milly had made no reply. No one told 
her the result of the doctor’s visits, and 
she would not ask. Some telegrams were 
sent and received, but she remained igno- 
rant of what they meant. Then one 
night her mother told her that it had 
been decided that Walter should go back 
home—not to the mountains, after all. 
This information was curtly given, and 
Milly made no comment. 


DAY or so later Walter dressed and 

came outdoors to lie upon a couch 
under the pepper-tree. This was Milly’s 
favorite haunt, but now she deserted 
it. She kept away just far enough so 
that she could see him, and observe 
what he was doing. But he no longer 
seemed to notice her. One afternoon he 
had been lying there motionless for a 
long time, and she thought he was asleep. 
Cautiously she crept nearer and put aside 
the sweeping leaves and looked at him. 
How white hewas! Thelong brown lashes 
lay on his cheeks, his pale lips were slightly 
parted. One thin hand with its carefully 
polished nails hung by his side, almost 
touching the ground. Milly looked at 
him, hardly breathing, but all at once he 
opened his eyes upon hers. What weari- 
ness and melancholy in his eyes—and what 
strange trouble in Milly’s wide gaze! He 
moved—and she dropped the curtain of 
pepper-branches and fled, her bare brown 
feet noiseless in the dust. 

“Milly! Milly!” sounded from the 
house. But she could not bear to be 
spoken to just then, and she ignored her 
mother’s call, and ran through the grove 
to where the tall eucalyptus trees grew. 
In the spring she was used to climb these 
trees after birds’ eggs. She climbed up 
into one now, not seeking anything. 
High up among the thin branches she 
climbed, and clung there, swaying with 
the tree, the leaves rustling about her. 
She stayed there till she was too cramped 
to hold on any longer. 

After that she kept away from the 
pepper-tree when Walter was outdoors. 
She always knew when he was coming 
out. She would watch him from the 
windows, keeping out of sight behind the 
curtains. He seemed to sleep a great 
deal. He had almost stopped smoking, 
but now and then she would see him roll 
a cigarette with his thin white fingers and 
light it, and then throw it away. He did 
not laugh much now, but when he 
did, the laugh sounded strange, so boy- 
ish and so gay. 


Co day that he was to go away, Milly 
fled from the house in the morning and 
stayed away till dusk. When she came 
back the place seemed oddly quiet. The 
old uncle was smoking his pipe on the 
door-step; and he looked at Milly timidly 
as she passed him. Her mother was in 
the kitchen; her eyes were red, as usual. 
Milly began to help her silently; and in 
silence they sat down at the table and ate 





their supper. Even the old uncle, com. 
monly garrulous, had nothing to say, 

Milly’s eyes sometimes rested on “se 
faded old face and trembling hands; 
sometimes she looked at her mother, pale, 
worn with patient endurance. Then 
Milly’s black eyes, intense, full of life, 
brooding, questioning, would veil them- 
selves again under inscrutable lids. The 
house seemed strangely empty. It 
seemed forlorn and shabby and dull and 
more than ever a place to escape from. 
And, more strangely, even outside it 
seemed dull and tiresome. Milly moped 
and was irritable and more moody than 


ever. There was no one to talk to, 
There never had been any one to 
talk to. 


7 was three days after Walter had 
gone, and in the afternoon a telegram 
came. Milly was sitting under the tree, 
sewing—which she hated. Her mother 
came to the door, and opened the telegram. 
Milly heard her cry out and saw her sink 
down suddenly on the step. Milly got up 
and ran to her. She was staring at the 
sheet of paper; while the messenger was 
holding his book for her to sign, and she 
was groping helplessly for the pencil. 
Milly took the book and signed it. Her 
mother looked up at her and whispered: 
“He is dead. He died on the way 
home—all alone—they had to take him 
off the train—oh, poor boy, poor Walter!” 
She burst out crying. 
Milly turned pale; 
pounding horribly. 


her heart was 


Atte a moment her mother rose, 
holding her apron against her con- 
vulsed face. She went into her own room 
andshut thedoor. And Milly stared at the 
closed door. The telegram had fallen on 
the floor. She picked it up and looked at 
it; then she flung it away and rushed 
from the house. Down by the stable the 
pinto horse that Walter used to ride was 
hitched; one of the men was going into 
town. Milly unfastened the horse and 
swung herself up into the saddle as the 
animal broke into a run. A shout fol- 
lowed her, but she did not turn her head. 
She loosed the lariat and struck the horse 
viciously. 


‘Te pinto snorted, shook his head, 
shied, and galloped on. Miles away in 
the country, when Milly had dropped the 
bridle loose, the horse shied violently 
again and stopped short. Milly was 
thrown. She landed on her side in the 
road. The fall hurt her. After a few 
moments she got up, looked at the horse, 
which stood a short distance away, cock- 
ing a black eye at her. She did not try to 
catch it, but sat down in the weeds by the 
roadside. She felt pain from her bruises 
—but it was not this pain that brought 
the tears into her eyes. She sat staring 
before her across the plain into the west- 
ern sky, where a flood of golden light was 
welling up. The plain was a broad dazzle 
of light, and the larks were singing in a 
sweet chorus. Sobs shook Milly’s breast. 
“Why am I crying?” she said aloud. 
And there was no answer. She could 
not tell why she was crying as if her 
heart would break. 
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Songs from Panama 


By BERTON BRALEY 


The Spiggoty 


(The Spiggoty is the native Panamaian) 


HE Spiggoty’s a liar, His pack would make you stagger, 
The Spiggoty is slow; And drag along behind. 
He rouses us to ire, He bears it with a swagger, 
He plunges us in woe; And never seems to mind. 
He’s languid and he’s lazy, Mosquitoes?—Never fret him! 
He don’t know how to “drill;” The heat?—He laughs at that. 
His morals they are hazy, No tropic ills can get him, 
His sanitation’s nil. The little jungle rat! 
His government’s a bungle, He gets the anvil chorus 
His towns are something vile; Wherever we may meet, 
But—in the trackless jungle But—when he goes before us 
He’s on the job in style. In jungle damp and heat, 
In spite of flies and fever, Where trails are not, he breaks ’em, 
Of swamps and snakes and sweat, So we can see ’em plain; 
He wields his trusty cleaver, He finds the ways, or makes ’em, 
His razor-edged machete. For transit, rod, and chain! 


We’ve chained the Chagres River, 
We’ve cut the Isthmus through; 
We'll presently deliver 
Our finished work to you; 
But when we first began it, 
Before the way was clear, 
We thanked our lucky planet 
The Spiggoty was here! 








The Spiggoty Cop 


HE clerks in hotels form a very proud clan, To hammer a white man is pleasure indeed, 
And they act in the lordliest way; And pleasure he frequently takes; 
And a nigger gang-boss is a dominant man— For the Spiggoty Cop is a cowardly breed, 

With pride he is prone to display; With a heart and a soul like a snake’s. 

But their pride and their arrogance dwindle and pale But he struts on the street like a circus parade, 
And into obscurity drop; Or a floor-walker guy in a shop, 

Their highest conceit wouldr.’t show on the scale And he sure makes a hit with the Spiggoty Maid, 
With the pride of a Spiggoty Cop! ~ As she ogles the Spiggoty Cop! 

Nobody could ever determine his use— Now, when I have finished my work on this job, 
He never was known to be there; And pack my trunk ready to blow, 

When actual danger or trouble breaks loose There'll be just one thought at the back of my knob— 
He’s out of the precinct somewhere. One thing I would do e’er I go. 

But let an American go on a skate I'll wait till the ship’s casting off from the quay, 
(We're all of us likely to flop), Then down from the gangway I'll hop, 

He’s promptly assaulted by seven or eight And just before making my way out to sea, 


Of the tribe of the Spiggoty Cop! T’ll trim Mr. Spiggoty Cop! 











Frank P. Walsh 


The Man Chosen by President Wilson to Lead the Commission on Industrial Relations 


a successful lawyer 

must live like a hermit 
and work likea horse. Frank 
P. Walsh, of Kansas City, a 
successful lawyer, has worked 
like a horse; but he has not 
lived like a hermit. He has 
been active and out in the 
open, helping to put the law 
itself to work for the public 
service. 

That is why President Wil- 
son reached over from Wash- 
ington and selected Mr. 
Walsh to be chairman of the 
new Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations. Also, it was 
why Mr. Wilson and his ad- 
viser, Mr. McAdoo, asked 
Mr. Walsh to come to New 
York and direct the Bureau 
of Social Service in the Demo- 
cratic Presidential campaign. 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
who is to serve with Mr. 
Walsh on the Industrial Re- 
lations Commission, had 
something to do with that 
first selection. Mrs. Harriman 
had heard of this Western 
Democrat who had come to 
Eastern headquarters to learn 
from personal contact 
whether Mr. Wilson was as 
fine as his speeches and the press notices 
indicated. Mrs. Harriman said that was 
the kind of man the Democratic mana- 
gers should gather in. And Mr. McAdoo 
gathered him. 


| ORD ELDON said that 


ye the past year Mr. Walsh had 
never been officially in the public 
service. But for many years he has been 
a public servant. Asa lawyer, he severed 
all connection with corporation clients 
in 1900. It was about this time, too, 
that Walsh got actively into social service. 
Before then he had been, as he is yet, a 
strong supporter of union labor; and his 
private charities were many. But in 
that earlier time politics seemed to him 
about the only worth-while field for a 
man to work in, and he was a strong 
party man. ‘“‘Why, actually,” he says, 
with a smile, to-day, “I thought it was 
immodest for a man to set up his own 
opinion against that of his party.” 

The Board of Public Welfare of Kansas 
City is a development of a board of 
pardons and paroles which Frank P. 
Walsh established. It is a development 
that he has fostered as legal adviser and 
political manager. This Welfare Board 
expends annually about $130,000 of pub- 
lic money toward making private charities 
unnecessary. It supervises recreation. 
Employers are made to walk the chalk 
by it. Free legal aid is one of its services. 

This board of public welfare is, by the 
old canons of constitutional interpreta- 
tion probably unconstitutional. The New 
York court of fifteen years ago would 
consider it as “‘flat burglary as was ever 
committed.”” But Mr. Walsh and his 
co-workers and the Kansas City Star have 
so fortified it in public opinion that it 
is quite certain the courts will sustain it. 
Frank Walsh two years ago, when he 
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declined to be a candidate for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for Governor of Mis- 
souri, spoke of the unsympathetic atti- 
tude of courts toward the efforts to smooth 
out industrial relations. “Well,” he 
said, “‘we can’t amend the Constitution, 
but we can put men in the courts who will 
be for the rights of man rather than for 
the wrongs of property. We can put a 
progressive sentiment behind the laws 
so strong that the judges, from the lowest 
to the highest courts, will be afraid to 
overthrow the people’s will.” 


S ex readjustment of the courts to 

life is an important part of the Walsh 
philosophy. It implies more than “pack- 
ing the courts,” to use the 1896 phrase. 
It is in harmony with an admirable 
expression of Professor Samuel McCune 
Lindsay. Writing in the Survey of 
August 2 concerning this industrial com- 
mission, Professor Lindsay said: “‘I am 
sure it is already clear to every thorough 
student of labor conflicts that we have 
entered upon a well defined era of in- 
dustrial constitutionalism, just as political 
constitutionalism took shape in the West- 
ern world in the eighteenth century.” 

To build up a body of laws affecting 
industrial relationships, to develop an ad- 
ministrative capacity along the same lines, 
and to do this with the sanction of courts 
that shall still be the arbiters of constitu- 
tionalism, has seemed to Mr. Walsh to be 
the big task before the American people. 

He is fitted for that technical part of 
the work. He is fitted better for the fight 
that lies ahead—for the human side of it. 

Professor John R. Commons was in Mr. 
Walsh’s office when the telegram came 
from Mr. Wilson offering the appoint- 
ment. Professor Commons was consider- 
ing an offer to a place on the Commission. 


After talking with Mr. Walsh 
he wired the President that, 
with Walsh as chairman, he 
would accept. 

“My strength is execu- 
tive,” Mr. Walsh had told 
Commons. “T’ll be an’ ex- 
cellent chairman. I shall lean 
heavily on such experts as 
you, and I promise you that 
I will work.”” Men like Walsh 
very much—unless they dis- 
like him. They trust him im- 
plicitly—unless they distrust 
him. He is “radical and 
searching and uncompromis- 
ing” in the sense that Dr. 
Edward T. Devine has said 
that the work of the com- 
mission must exemplify 
those qualities. 


R. WALSH was born in 
St. Louis forty-nine 
years ago. He has known 
what life is at its hard angles. 
He fought poverty as a boy— 
really fought it; never liked 
it or accepted it. The iron 
entered his soul. The iron is 
still in his soul against pov- 
erty and suffering—other 
persons’ poverty and _ suf- 
fering. He hates poverty as 
an unnecessary evil. 

Of thirty boys he remembered of his 
neighborhood, only three had come 
through to normal, useful manhood. 
Twenty-seven lives was too great a 
price to pay for three that were “fit to 
survive.” 

One political service of Mr. Walsh 
is profitable to recall in getting his meas- 
ure for the industrial service. It was 
in the time, ten years and more ago, when 
the job before the country was to clean 
up the political machinery—as now the 
job is to determine what work the clean 
machinery shall do, and do it. Walsh 
was a member of the Democratic State 
Central Committee of Missouri. In 
1902 he was already a feared fighter of 
the “Old Guard.” 


that year a State convention was 
held in St. Joseph. Mr. Waish forced 
through the convention a denunciation 
of corporation contributions to campaign 
funds. A few months earlier he had 
proved in court the corrupting of his own 
party machine by corporation contribu- 
tions. He went to the convention with 
his resolution of protest. “Aim it at 
the Republicans, and we will put it in,” 
begged the Old Guard. “No,” said 
Walsh; “I am more interested in purify- 
ing my party than the other fellow’s 
party.” The machine leaders offered 
to make him chairman of the convention 
if he would hold back his resolution. He 
wouldn’t, and they said they would run 
over him. Walsh rented a hall, and made 
a red-hot speech against the machine. 

The leaders did “run over him”’ in the 
convention; but they put his resolution 
into the platform. In effect, they de- 
nounced their own record. That was the 
definite beginning of the political reform 
in Missouri. 












N a recent week only ten bond issues 
I were bought and sold to the number 

of one hundred separate bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Finance 
is always local, in the sense that traders 
know, or think they know, more about 
local concerns than distant ones. This 
is true in London and New York no less 
than in the smallest towns, and so there 
is nothing surprising in the fact that 
three of the ten bonds were securities of 
the great local traction companies. Of 
the remaining seven, six were ‘“‘convert- 
ibles,” that is, the kind that were in- 
vented for the man. who promised his 
wife not to speculate in stocks. 

Convertible bonds prove that oil and 
water for once mix. They are both 
strictly an investment and a speculative 
security. There is no better way of 
beating the devil around the bush of 
inherent desire for taking risks and yet 
not taking them. A bond that has such 
qualities is sure to be popular. Just at 
the present time there are special reasons 
for drawing attention to this active and 
important class of securities. 

Let it not be supposed that convert- 
ibles combine all qualities of perfection. 
They do not. But they are at times 
indisputably attractive. 

Rail as we will against speculation, 
no means has yet been found to eradicate 
the instinct. Few bankers or other 
authorities on finance are willing to admit 
how large a proportion of those who are 
called investors are half-way speculators. 
Of course, there is always a market for 
absolutely sound securities, devoid of 
any possibility of going up; but there is 
a broader market, a more eager reception, 
for the security that may advance. 


What It Means to Convert 


IRST, let it be clearly understood 

what a convertible bond is. Es- 
sentially it is a bond with a prospective 
bonus, first employed by railroads in the 
hard times of the sixties and seventies. 
In the last ten years or so it has been 
revived with great and apparently ever- 
increasing popularity. There are several 
varieties of convertibles, but quite the 
most important is that which is exchange- 
able at a fixed price, at the option of the 
owner, into common stock of the same 
company. Take for example, a large 
new issue of New York, New Haven & 
Hartford convertibles. These bonds are 
exchangeable into stock par for par, that 
is, at the price of 100 for the stock, any 
time between 1918 and 1928. The 
owner, if he so desires, may receive ten 
shares of stock for one $1000 bond any 
time within that ten-year period. In 
other words, this privilege of exchange 
is a call on the stock at par. Of course, 
if the conversion price as fixed by the 
directors were above par, then the bond- 
holder would receive less than ten shares. 
At the present time this particular con- 
version privilege is worthless, for New 
Haven stock is selling around 90. But 
suppose New Haven stock, which has 
sold above 250 in its day, should within 
SIX or seven years again creep up to only 
125. It is clear that the bondholder 
has a fine profit in sight, for he can cx- 
change his bond for ten shares of stock 
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at 1000, which he can turn around and 
sell at 1250. If he does not choose to 
make the exchange he is not compelled 
to. Conversion is always optional. 


When to Convertand When Not To 


Nica most important issues of con- 
vertible bonds, and the only ones 
to be mentioned in this article, are those 
of such great railroad systems as the 
Atchison, Atlantic Coast Line, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, St. Paul, New Haven, 
Norfolk & Western, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Southern and Union Pacific 
and two other companies, the American 
Telephone and the General Electric. 
All these companies, with possibly one 
or two exceptions, have extensive stock 
issues, paying large dividends and repre- 
senting huge assets. Excepting the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, a reduction in any 
of the stock dividends would be a real 
event and disaster. It would create end- 
less debate and point many a moral. 
In other words, most of these concerns 
make such great profits that reasonably 
large dividends seem almost institutional. 

In every instance the convertible bonds 
are a direct obligation of the corporation. 
They come ahead of the stock. The 
American Telephone Company, for in- 
stance, would have to reduce its divi- 
dends by no less than $27,500,000 before 
its convertibles would be endangered. 
That is, the convertible of a strong, 
dividend-paying corporation is an ex- 
cellent investment without giving any 
consideration to its conversion privilege. 
The convertible of a company like the 
Pennsylvania without any mortgage 
security is better than the first-mortgage 
bond of a railroad whose earnings are 
relatively small. 

But no bond is a good investment if 
the price paid for it is too high. The 
great danger with convertibles is of 
buying them too high. Owing to a spec- 
ulative value given them by a possible 
rise in the stock, they naturally follow 
the stock up. Last year Norfolk & 
Western convertible 4’s went as high as 
117, an absurd price, on a purely invest- 
ment basis, for a mere promise to pay. 
But if this same bond should fall to a price 
where it returned 5 per cent., even with- 
out considering the convertible feature, 
it would be worth looking at. 


When to Buy Convertibles 


XPERIENCE shows that convert- 
ibles go up with a rising market, 
and go too far at that. But experience 
also proves another interesting fact 
regarding this class of bond. In a de- 
clining market they do not drop as low 
relatively as the stock. In 1907 Union 
Pacific stock dropped to 100, and the 
bonds would have fallen to 57 on a purely 
convertible parity, but they only fell to 
7814. Of course, the reason for this is 
that the bond comes ahead of the stock, 
and interest upon it is always a prior 
charge. That is, the bond has an invest- 
ment safety which the stock lacks. It 
will not fall below its true investment 
value. 
When stock market feeling is one of 
depression, convertible bonds often sell 


on a strictly investment basis, with the 
convertible privilege thrown in, as it were. 
Although there has been a recovery in 
convertible bond prices, as in stock prices, 
since the low point of last June, there are 
still at the present writing attractive 
purchases among the convertibles. 

At 9214, Baltimore & Ohio 41%’s, 
which have twenty years to run, return 
5.1 per cent. on the straight investment. 
After them comes $152,000,000 of stock 
upon which 6 per cent. is being paid. 
The profits must shrink at least $9,120,- 
000 a year before this bond reaches the 
danger-line. The conversion price is 
110 and the stock is now at 97. It must 
go up thirteen points before the conver- 
sion privilege avails. In two of the last 
four years Baltimore & Ohio has sold 
above 110. There is at least a good 
speculative chance. 

Another bond, with a greater mar- 
gin of safety, is the Southern Pacific 
convertible 4, running for sixteen years. 
The rate of return in this case also 
is just above 5 per cent. In the opin- 
ion of the best judges, this bond is 
wholly safe, but the speculative feature 
is a long-distance one. The stock is now 
selling around 89. It must goto 130 before 
bonds can be exchanged. The highest 
the stock ever sold was 1391g. But it 
must be borne in mind that even a moder- 
ate advance would carry the conver- 
tibles up to some extent, even if not 
enough to make the actual exchange 
worth while. 

Union Pacific 4’s are convertible in stock 
at 175, which is now 20 points below that 
figure. As an investment solely the bonds 
are quite safe, and return 4.8 at current 
prices. A substantial-rise in the stock 
would, of course, carry up the bonds. On 
several other issues the rate of return is 
low, but the possibility of profit is thought 
by many to be so much the greater. 


Objections and Their Answer 


HERE are numerous mathematical 
annoyances and complications in 
making the actual conversion of bonds 
into stocks. All companies do not have 
the same method of figuring interest and 
dividends, and allowing for fractional 
parts. 

The convertible bond is not for those 
whose peace of mind suffers from any fluc- 
tuation in the price of what they own. 
Charles W. Morse was recently quoted 
as saying: 

“Stock Exchange speculation serves 
very largely to make investors uneasy. 
They are influenced by quotations. Ifa 
man invests money in a mortgage, he looks 
it up, gets his interest, and never worries 
about the principal. If he puts money in- 
toa stock or bond and the price declines ten 
points, he thinks less about the intrinsic 
value of the investment than about the 
price. He imagines something is wrong.” 

Morse is an expert observer, and if his 
remarks apply to you, don’t buy convert- 
ible bonds. But if you desire to combine 
securities that possess an unusually high 
degree of intrinsic worth with a speculative 
feature, then a broad, active market is 
most to be desired. And that is just 
what the convertibles of our great, strong 
corporations possess to a high degree. 
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OMEBODY said to President Wil- 
S son, “I suppose that in making your 

Cabinet appointments there was 
tremendous pressure brought to bear 
on you.” 

The President answered very clearly, 
“TI was not aware of any pressure being 
brought to bear.” 

When Mr. Wilson’s reply was repeated 
to an old time politician-who is also an 
ardent admirer of the President, the Old 
Timer groaned: 

“There you go again, trying to make 
Wilson out a baby at the game when he’s 
the cleverest politician who has been in 
the White House since Lincoln! Do you 
suppose the voters want to think they 
have a man at the head of the govern- 
ment who doesn’t understand every side 
of politics? They are willing that he 
should be cultured and a philosopher but 
at the same time they want him to know 
how to play politics so well that he: can 
block the opposition at their own game. 
He got good men but he played politics 
in getting them. And we are proud of 
him for knowing how!” 


[THE abashed layman repeated Mr. 
Wilson’s reply to a man of science. 

‘You must remember,” he said, “that 
American politics are bad from top to 
bottom. If Mr. Wilson wasn’t aware of 
pressure then he is more unsophisticated 
than I thought he was, that’s all. It was 
the big interests that Brandeis had prod- 
ded in New England that kept Brandeis 
out of the cabinet whether Mr. Wilson 
knew it or not. Don’t let them deceive 
you. They all play politics.” 
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How the Cabinet 


The layman next repeated Mr. Wilson’s 
reply to a commuter who nodded vaguely. 
**A college professor can’t be expected to 
know much about the under side of life. 
But I think Wilson will outwit them all. 
He is so thoroughly in earnest and takes 
the ordinary man’s welfare so seriously 
that he will find that he will have to learn 
to play politics. His word is good and if 
he said he didn’t feel pressure, he didn’t. 
It’s a shame that as big a man as he is 
should have to stoop to play politics.” 


gee more the reply that the Presi- 
dent made was repeated this time to 
a delicatessen man at the corner. 

**How do you suppose the big men do 
things?” he asked. “I have been trying 
to understand what Mr. Wilson has been 
writing in the magazines, but an ignorant 
man like me can’t understand it. Why 
don’t they get down to facts and tell us 
how they really do things. Then we can 
judge for ourselves whether they are 
straight or crooked. Now how did Mr. 
Wilson go about getting that cabinet of 
his? What kind of politics did he 
play?” 

Even a delicatessen man in America 
knows the meaning of “playing politics!” 


HE old idea has been that it was not 

only unnecessary but unwise to let the 
average man know the details of Adminis- 
tration making. The average man was 
supposed to be fully satisfied that he had 
done his share when he cast his vote 
and to have received full compensation 
when the secret conclaves which gave him 
government were organized at Washing- 
ton. But with the coming of Mr. Wil- 
son’s régime has come a new idea of 
light; the idea that so long as government 
is for the average man, those at the head 
of the government miss the whole aim of 
of their work when the average man fails 
to understand them and to believe in 
them. 


HAT is “playing politics” and why 

should Mr. Wilson have to play 
them? From the ethical standpoint, a 
good policy ought to win on its own 
merits. If a President wants such a policy 
made into a law by Congress, it looks to 
the lay mind as if he should have no 
trouble in getting it done. Yet if a simple, 
straight-forward gentleman, like Mr. Wil- 
son, says that he will not stoop to using 
patronage to induce Congress to pass the 
measures he wants, what happens? Con- 
gress blocks his measures. Again, to the 
lay mind, this looks as if Congress were 
despicable. But this does not follow 
at all. 


hes average Senator or Representative 
dislikes patronage as much as Mr. 
Wilson does. For every appointment that 
a member of Congress has to make there 
are perhaps twenty applicants. Only one 
appointment can be made, so while the 
member makes one friend by his appoint- 
ment, he makes nineteen enemies! The 
member who belongs to the party not in 
power has a far pleasanter time in this 
matter than his opponents. He has no 
patronage to give. There is little use in 
his trying to get a measure through. All 
that he can do is to vote consistently 
against every measure of the opposition 
and for the rest, watch the struggles of his 


AN INSIDE STORY 


political enemies toward the political 
feeding trough. 


a is something about thrusting 

a measure through Congress by the 
means of patronage that smacks of bribery 
to the unsophisticated onlooker. And yet, 
under existing conditions, what else is to 
be done? This elaborate system of patron- 
age has become a seemingly inseparable 
part of administering the government 
Ask almost any Congressman his opinion 
of it and he will agree with you that it is 
bad. But almost always he will close his 
remarks by suggesting that after all it is 
the voter who demands the patronage and 
that it is the voter only who can change 
the system. 

“Playing politics” consists of winning 
your end by any means within the law. 
If you play politics for your personal gain 
more than for public good, the public 
when it knows will not forgive you. If 
you play politics for the public good it 
would be an unsolvable problem in ethics 
for the average man to decide as to the 
morals of the case. 


>’ 


Epon average voter takes it for granted 

that Mr. Wilson responded to pressure 
when he made up his cabinet. And yet 
the story of the forming of the Cabinet as 
told by different friends of the President 
and by members of the Cabinet them- 
selves entirely upholds Mr. Wilson’s 
statement that he was not conscious of 
pressure. In spite of the often repeated 
statement that the Cabinet could not be 
formed without politics being played, 
there are only two or three politicians in 
the Cabinet! 


ME. WILSON went about choosing his 

official family exactly as you or I 
would have gone about it had we been 
actuated by the President’s skill and great 
hope for the future. He did the simple, 
sensible thing in this as in everything else 
that he undertakes. He had a number of 
friends whom he trusted close to him dur- 
ing his campaign and afterward. The 
President forms his friendships absolutely 
on his own opinion. He is very keen about 
reading people, and when he makes up his 
mind to trust a man, all the pressure in 
the world will not change him. 

One of his friends had been a friend of 
Bryan for many years. People warned 
the President that the friend would work 
always for Bryan when forced to a choice. 
But Mr. Wilson did not seem to hear the 
warnings and the friend is still one of his 
stanchest supporters. The President can 
tell a friend when he sees one! 


FTER the Baltimore convention, Mr. 

Wilson began to think and talk over 
every man in public or private life 
whom he knew or of whom he had 
heard who might be possible for his 
Cabinet in the event of his election. 
This was not counting his chickens be- 
fore they were hatched. This was 
merely being sensible. If he were elected 
the time between election and inaugu- 
ration would be too short for Cabinet 
making. 


6 prea problem before Mr. Wilson was 
greater than had confronted any Presi- 
dent for years. If he went into the White 
House, he would go loaded with promises 
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By HONORE WILLSIE 


to the people of a fundamental change of 
government. The changes that he pro- 
posed were sO completely opposed to the 
drift of government for nearly a genera- 
tion that he knew that every administra- 
tive move would be fought with unbeliev- 
able bitterness by the old régime. He 
knew that he would be fought by men 
who were consummate politicians and 
financiers who were used to handling 
administrations. Mr. Wilson would be 
the head of his administration. But un- 
less his Cabinet were one with him he 
would be in the same case with the man 
who had the mind of the sculptor but 
whose fingers refused to understand the 
bidding of his brain. His efforts would 
be fruitless. 


NE of the most remarkable things 

about Mr. Wilson is that with all his 
idealism his common sense never deserts 
him. He said to the men who were with 
him at this time that he must have in the 
Cabinet men who had passed the acid 
test of honesty. Men who were brave. 
Men who were efficient. Men who had 
imagination. 

Not once only did Mr. Wilson say this 
to his friends but he repeated it over 
and over and explained each quality 
until the men about him were saturated 
with his ideas. 


H IS first searchings were by the process 

of elimination. He began to strike 
out from Congress the men who were not 
possible. And the reason that he began 
with Congress is because he is sensible. 
He knew that unless he was on friendly 
terms with Congress and unless he had 
two or three men in his Cabinet who 
understood the inner workings of mem- 
bers his policies would be blocked. It is 
not the personality of a president alone 
that makes an administration strong. It 
is the laws that an administration gets 
onto the statute books that gives a four 
years’ régime premanency. Mr. Cleve- 
land was a strong man but he constantly 
antagonized Congress. The net results 
of his administrations were negative. 
Mr. McKinley was a great politician. 
He knew now to get along with Congress. 
He could get any law passed that he 
wanted. You may say that something 
is wrong with a system that forces a man 
to use Machiavellian methods to make his 
ideals into laws. Or you may say that 
it is human nature demanding the appli- 
cation of common sense. 


R. WILSON let it be known that no 

men who applied for a job on the 
Cabinet would get one. He didn’t want 
a man who left the job he was on to 
seek office. And it made no difference 
to him that a man had had no experi- 
ence in the sort of work he would have 
to do in the Cabinet. Mr. Wilson knew 
that most of his new family would be 
unknown and untried by the very nature 
of the type he demanded. 


HE group of men would go over 

and over members of Congress in 
this way: 

“There is Smith. He’s clever, but he’s 

a corporation lawyer.” The President 

would not consider anyone with corpora- 

tion affiliations. “There is Jones. He 


might swing a great many votes and in his 


Was Selected 


home State he is a big man. But in Con- 
gress he has consistently voted ‘no’ on all 
things progressive. There is Brown. He 
knows a great deal about money but he 
has big banking interests. Then there is 
Burleson. He has a good record at home 
and a good record on the Appropriations 
Committee. He ought to be a good fighter 
because he comes of fighting stock. His 
grandfather was an old Indian fighter and 
president of the Republic of Texas. We 
don’t know about his imagination but we 
do know about his honesty and that he has 
some good ideas about Parcel Post.” 
And so Mr. Burleson was asked to be 
Postmaster General. : 


HERE never seemed to be any ques- 
tion in Mr. Wilson’s mind as to whom 
he would make Secretary of State. There 
was much doubting by the public and by 
the President’s advisers as to the wisdom of 
it. Mr. Wilson was told that Mr. Bryan 
would find it impossible to so smother his 
own ideas as to follow the President’s 
lead. This was a place where the Presi- 
dent’s capacity for recognizing a friend 
was invaluable. Many say that Mr. 
Bryan is over-ambitious; that he is inef- 
ficient in his work; that he neglects his 
office while he takes the Chautauqua tour. 
But Mr. Wilson says that he has no more 
loyal adherent in the Cabinet than Mr. 
Bryan; no one who so persistently puts 
himself last; no one who is so little insist- 
ent on patronage. The other members of 
the Cabinet love him and speak of him as 
“dear old Bryan.” He more than any 
one else made possible the holding to- 
gether of the party and will make possible 
that passing of the President’s measures. 
He represents six million votes. Mr. 
Bryan has never been so great in his life 
as he has been in the Cabinet where he 
has made himself persistently second for 
the welfare of the President and the 
party. Nor does any one in the Cabinet 
spend more hours at his job than does 
Mr. Bryan. He is at his office twelve to 
fourteen hours a day and the work of the 
Department of State, contrary to popular 
report is all completed to date. Not for 
several administrations has any Secretary 
of State given the time to his work that 
has Mr. Bryan. 


R. BRYAN and Mr. Burleson were 

the only purely political appoint- 

ments. Mr. Daniels had fought hard for 

the party; he is honest and loyal and an 

old friend and Mr. Wilson made him 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Some of the members never received 
formal notices of their appointments but 
were told by one of the President’s confi- 
dential friends. Sometimes an informal 
little note from Mr. Wilson told them 
that he wanted them to help make the 
administration a good one. 


6 lien old time politician and the com- 
muter and the man of science are in- 
clined to be skeptical. They say such a 
listing as this of the men in the Cabinet 
pictures them as too good to be true. 
Only time will show whether or not Mr. 
Wilson is as clear visioned with regard to 
the men for his policies as he is in recog- 
nizing a friend. One thing is certain 
even now. The President has some good 
fighters in his official family. And he 
needs them. 





“Courage,” he says, “courage, cour- 
age, is what we want. Fighters who 
never stop going. And after that, the 
simple thing which is the sensible 
thing.” 


HE President is so big that he dares 

to recognize bigness in other people. 

That is one thing that makes us have faith 

that he has found some big men for his 
Cabinet. 


seems somehow a curious thing, a 
sad thing, that the man who seems 
destined to give back to the average 
man the opportunities that his fathers 
knew should be of a type little likely to 
be understood by the average man. 
And yet the recipe for understanding 
a big man is very simple. Mr. Emerson 
gives it: 

‘*“The youth, intoxicated with his ad- 
miration of a hero, fails to see that it is 
only a projection of his own soul that he 
admires— He is curious concerning that 
man’s day. What filled it? The crowd- 
ed orders, the stern decisions, the foreign 
despatches, the Castilian etiquette? Be- 
hold, his day is here—in the workmen, the 
boys, the maidens, you meet,—in the 
hopes of morning, the ennui of noon—in 
the disquieting comparisons; in the re- 
grets at want of vigor; in the great idea 
and the puny execution-day of all that 
are born of woman. The difference of 
circumstance is merely costume. You 
are tasting of the selfsame life, its sweet- 
ness, its greatness, its pain which you so 
admire in other men.” 
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‘What's th’ use o’ goin’ clean t? New York unless you see everythin’ that’s there?” 


Seemg New York 


- F course you saw the Woolworth 

() Building when you were in 

New York, Mr. Barlow?” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

“Lucky dog, to see all the sights. I’ve 
seen pictures of it. Say, is it real marble 
or bricks painted yellow? You never 
can tell from them souvenir post cards.” 

“Tt is—it was—” and Mr. Barlow, 
being a truthful man, hesitated. There 
were reasons why he didn’t care to admit 
a number of things, but he finally skated 
over the thin ice by declaring, “Like as 
not it’s marble. It looked pretty light.” 

“Great guns, didn’t you walk around 
it and into it?” 

“Why no, fact is I was in—er—we 
were in a hurry that mornin’ and didn’t 
have much time and we rode past it 
pretty speedy. It was mighty tall, 
though, mighty tall,’ he added hurriedly 
and reassuringly. 

**Rode past it!” snorted Mr. Barlow’s 
inquisitive friend, “what’s th’ use 0’ 
goin’ clean t’ New York unless you see 
everythin’ that’s there?” 

Mr. Barlow didn’t answer him. Per- 
haps he couldn’t have quite explained it. 
It was true, however, he had traveled 
and traveled up and down New York, and, 
after getting back home, all that remained 
to him, try his best, was a mingled and 
mangled memory of skyscrapers, won- 
derful mansions, glittering lights and 
green parks. 

And Mr. Barlow’s experience is the expe- 
rience of more than ninety per cent. of 
those good people who journey from other 
haunts, to see all there is worth seeing in 
America’s miraculous city, New York. 

It isn’t that these visitors are not in- 
telligent. It isn’t that they do not know 
how to use their eyes, nor is it that they 
are awed into a state of semi-coma, by 
stupendous sights. 

It is not the fault of the visitors at all. 
It is the fault of the guides, whether they 
be professional or amateur; whether they 
sing-song rapid and mumbled and more or 
less accurate information through a mega- 
phone from the front of a “‘Rubberneck” 
auto, or glibly rattle it off to Uncle Albert 
or Cousin Stella from Homedale, IIl., or 
wherever it is the visitor comes from. 

Here comes Cyrus P. Steele from Home- 
dale, accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter. In Homedale Mr. Steele is the 
banker and all-around heavy citizen. 
He is, like thousands of other citizens, 
keen, able, educated. Furthermore, he 
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is determined to see all there is in New 
York worth seeing. After sauntering 
around for half an hour, keeping his bear- 
ings so he may return to his hotel, he 
decides he cannot see much or explain 
much to “Mother and Stella.” 


‘= we'll see everything,” he 
cheerfully announces and _ leads 
his party into one of the great flock of 
sight-seeing automobiles. Seated com- 
fortably, he catches sight of a tall build- 
ing standing alone in a busy square. 

““What’s that building, son?” Mr. 
Steele asks of the young man with the 
megaphone. 

“That’s th—_START RIGHT AWAY! 
START RIGHT AWAY! SEE EVERY- 
THING WORTH SEEIN’! STEP 
RIGHT IN!” yells the young man. 

Why. should he stop to give out infor- 
mation when there was a chance of 
getting more passengers? He had started 
to answer the passenger when he caught 
sight of other strangers. (There JS a 
difference in them.) These strangers 
might be induced to take the trip, hence 
his neglect of Mr. Steele and his vocifer- 
ous call to the sightseer. 

“IT guess ’tis,” chuckles Mr. Steele. 

By this time the auto is filled. Off 
they go, past the Seventh Avenue side 
of the “Times” Building. 

“ON YOUR RIGHT is the ‘Times’ 
Building! Located in what is known as 
the ‘Great White Way!’” shouts the 
guide with the megaphone. He shouts it 
slowly and distinctly. 

Meanwhile the traffic cop has blown 
a blast on his whistle, opening up the 
right of way, and the chauffeur shoots 
hastily across the square and on to 
Broadway with a jerk that yanks the 
passengers sharply against the narrow 
backs of their seats. 

Mr. Steele regains his balance, glances 
to see that Mother and Stella are safe, 
then essays to look straight up to the 
towering top of the “Times” Building. 
What he really sees is a large cigarette 
sign on the top of a six-story building. 

Turning hastily until he nearly gets 
a crick in his back, he obtains a fleeting 
glimpse of the wedge-shaped “Times” 
Building, and then is whisked out of 
vision of it. 

““Where’s the ‘Great White Way,’ 
Pa?” anxiously asks Stella. 

He looks about. “Say,” he says to the 
man with the megaphone, “‘ where’s the—” 


“ON YOUR RIGHT,” bellows the 
megaphone, “‘is the Torrid Music Hall, 
noted for its sensational productions.” 

“Oh, I know, Pa!” exclaims Stella; 
“that’s where that girl that made a 
young king lose his throne is playing. 


She—” 


Bu Stella and the others are jerked 
into silence as the car turns into 
Forty-sixth Street. 

Wheeling again down Sixth Avenue 
they catch sight of a massive but gloomy 
building. 

“Some armory—” Mr. Steele makes 
a@ guess. 

“ON YOUR LEFT is the Hippodrome,” 
chants the man with the megaphone. 
An elevated train rattles overhead, 
surface cars rumble beside them, a motor 
truck thunders past. 

“What did he say?” asks several in 
the car. 

“Say Mister, what’s that—” 

“LISTEN carefully, I cannot repeat,” 
warns the megaphone man. 

“That’s the Hippodrome, sir,” ventures 
a little chap whose sharp ears had heard. 

“Oh say, look, that’s the Hip—” but 
Mr. Steele can say no more, for the car 
makes another turn, this time to Forty- 
second Street. 

“I wanted to get a good look at the 
Hippodrome,” grumbles Mr. Steele, 
“T’ve heard so—” 


“(\N YOUR RIGHT is the PUB- 
LIC LI-brary,’’ comes the mega- 
phone information. 

Everyone turns to view the Public 
Library. Just as they are getting a 
glimpse, around the corner, of the great 
carved lions, the sight-seeing car turns 
again, up Fifth Avenue. 

“That isn’t much,” says Stella, “I 
thought—” 

“WE ARE NOW on Fifth Avenue,” 
informs the guide. 

And so it goes, up the great avenue, 
hurrying on to cover the route as quickly 
as possible. The sooner covered, the 
sooner another load is picked up, and this 
means more money. 

There are people in New York who 
are trying to grab money. 

“ON YOUR RIGHT—” 

Everyone turns to see. They look 
ahead. The object to which the mega- 
phone man referred is now slightly back 
of them. 
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“QN YOUR LEFT is the Senator 
Clark house!” 

Surely everyone had heard of that. 
Every face is turned to the right. 

“Which one, the light one or the dark 
one? That big one there or the squatty 
one—” but before the questions are 
asked the megaphone man is shouting 
something else. 

“ON YOUR LEFT is Central Park.” 

Oh yes, everyone knows about Central 
Park. They look and look and look. 

Green trees show above the wall. 
They might be passing the Evergreen 
Cemetery in Kokomo, or the grounds of 
the Hon. Hiram Plunkett, richest man 
in Sogus, Indiana, for all they could 


“QNE HUNDRED AND TENTH 
STREET CURVE, the highest part of 
the elevated,” chants the megaphone. 

Every one promptly gazes at the partly 
finished St. John’s Cathedral and only 
realizes when it is too late that they 
should have looked straight up at the 
elevated road. 

Just as they turn into One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street, West, the mega- 
phone man says something about “‘ Morn- 
ingside.” 

Some gaze at the chewing gum girl 
sign half a mile away in upper Harlem, 
some take a look at the little brick resi- 
dence of Nicholas Murray Butler, prexy of 
Columbia, and some point to the dome of 
the Columbia College Library. Not one 
of them has had time to grasp the fact 
that ‘“‘Morningside”’ is a sort of side-hill 
yark. 

“COLUMBIA COL-LEGE FORM- 
ERLY KING’S COLLEGE—” the meg- 
aphone man says. 

“Which side—which side?” queries 
a number of the so-called sightseers. 

“CO-LUM-BIA COL-LEGE IS ON 
BOTH SIDES,” the megaphone man in- 
forms them, but at this moment the car 
shoots ahead to pass in front of the sur- 
face cars at the subway station. 

“ON YOUR LEFT is the School of 
Journalism.” It was all a part of the 
megaphone man’s program and he was 
bound to say it, although at that moment 
they were going down the slope to River- 
side Drive, and so the sight-seers took 
away with them the impression that a 
certain tall apartment block was the 
home of the school that teaches the young 
idea how to shoot news items into the 
homes of the masses. 

“WE ARE NOW ON Riverside Drive. 
ON YOUR LEFT IS THE HUDSON 
RIVER. Beyond the river is New Jer- 
sey and the Palisades.” 


y,VERY one ducks or stretches or 
leans, trying to get a glimpse of the 
river through the thick foliage. Glimp- 
ses of water are visible, but it is rather 
hazy and the Palisades might be either 
a clay bank or a row of tenement houses, 
for all the people know. 

Our visitors do get a good view of 
Grant’s Tomb. It is not the fault of the 
megaphone man or of the chauffeur. 
The tomb is sizable and stands alone on 
a hill and the car makes a trip around it. 

Then they spin back downtown again. 

The visitors enjoyed the ride, but they 
didn’t see very much. And they know 
they didn’t. But what of that? New 
York is New York and they don’t know 
enough to do things quietly and calmly 
and sanely there. 

Or perhaps the trip is made downtown. 

“ALL ABOARD. START RIGHT 
AWAY. SEE WALL STREET. SEE 


THE TALLEST BUILDING IN THE. 


WORLD. SEE THE CANYONED 
STREETS. SEE—” and the megaphone 
man continues to advise everybody as 
to what he should see until the car is 
filled. Then they are off. 

“ON YOUR LEFT is the Municipal 
Building—ON YOUR LEFT is City 
Hall—ON YOUR LEFT is City Hall 
Park and Newspaper Row—ON YOUR 
LEFT is the Postoffice-ON YOUR 
RIGHT is the Woolworth Building, the 
tallest building in the world—ON YOUR 
RIGHT is the old Astor House where 
Daniel Webster used to stop—ON 
YOUR LEFT is St. Paul’s Building— 
ON YOUR LEFT is old Ann Street— 
ON YOUR RIGHT is St. Paul’s Church 
where the office girls eat their lunches 
on the graves—ON YOUR LEFT we 
are now approaching Wall Street—”’ 

How much of this has Mr. Steele or 
his good wife or Stella seen? How much 
of all this has any of the visitors seen? 

Do you wonder that Mr. Barlow could 
not tell his friend whether the Woolworth | 
Building was made of marble or brick 
or plain cedar shingles? 

Not their fault, but just the New York 
style of ‘“‘grab-all-the-change-in-sight- 
from-strangers-never-mind-value-received 
-there’ll-be-more-visitors-tomorrow.” 

These guides are there not really to 
entertain the sightseers, not carefully 
to show them everything, but to rattle off 
their lesson just as little Reginald would 
rattle off ‘ Littledropsofwaterlittlegrains- 
ofsand;” they are there to rush that trip 
through and get another “bunch.” 





Y the time friend Steele and Mother 

and Stella had started to look at the 
great Municipal Building the guide was 
thundering something about City Hall 
and while they were trying to differen- 
tiate between a municipal building and 
a city hall the megaphone sprung some- 
thing about a park, then about Park 
Row. 

Now every one knows about Park Row 
where all the great news of the world is 
handled in this country. Naturally they | 
looked and looked hard, and paid little | 
heed to the stentorian information con- | 
cerning the postoffice. Everyone knows | 
what a postoffice is. But by the time | 
the guide shouts “WOOLWORTH 
BUILDING” the car is down in Post- | 
office Square and it is necessary to twist | 
the neck about and tilt the chin upward— | 
and what sort of an idea of that building | 
do you suppose anyone could get under | 
such conditions? 





OWN in WallStreet they rush through | 
and see the Sub-Treasury. They | 
hear about the J. P. Morgan offices, take 
a run down to 26 Broadway and hear 
about the Standard Oil offices and are 
trying to tell which is Bowling Green and 
which John D. Rockefeller’s office window | 
when they are whisked away again. 
And when Cyrus P. Steele and family | 
return to Homedale, the Weekly Herald | 
will print an item to this effect: 


“Our esteemed fellow townsman, the | 
Hon. Cyrus P. Steele and his wife and 
daughter, Miss Stella Steele, have re- | 
turned from a protracted stay in New | 
York, N.Y. While there they saw all that | 
was worth seeing. Mr. Steele says he pre- | 
fers Homedale. So say we all of us.” 


Wise visitors buy forty or fifty New 
York souvenir post cards and study them 
carefully in order to find out what the 
“sights” they have “seen” actually 
look like. 
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U. S. Marines loading Post Toasties on 
Battleship Michigan at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard—(From actual photograph). 


Post 


Toasties 
Follow the Flag 


Uncle Sam provides the 
best of food, so it naturally 
follows that his fighting 
men have these delicious 
golden-brown bits of 
toasted Indian Corn, afloat 
as well as ashore. 


The use of Post Toasties 
has become so general in our 
Naval service that one may 
find Jack Tar enjoying “Toast- 
ies” wherever the Flag takes 
him. 

Many carloads of this appe- 
tizing food leave the model 
factories of the Postum Co. at 
Battle Creek each day and 


provide the world with one 


of the daintiest breakfast 

dishes imaginable— 

Wholesome 
Nourishing 


Easy to Serve 
The best proof is a trial in 
your own home. 


Post Toasties are sold by 
grocers everywhere—so you 
may 


Get Yours 
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“I Tell You— 
These ‘Holeproofs’ Are Wonderful Socks” 


Go to a furnishing, clothing or depart- 
ment store and see the original guaran- 
teed hose—famous Holeproof Hosiery. 
Note its ¢exture, light weight and style. the yarn. 


with light weight. It means soft pliability. 


Holeproof dealers now have the new 
Fall colors in many weights. Both Cot- 
ton and Silk. Go see them now. 


Buy six pairs of Holeproof and begin 
to know them, as a million wearers do. 


Buy them today. They will last six 
months or longer. If they wear out—if 
at a thread breaks—you get new pairs 
ree. 


Write us for your dealers’ names. We 
ship direct where no dealer is near, charges 
prepaid on receipt of remittance! Ask for 
new Mercerized Holeproof Socks for men 


We pay an average of 74c per pound 
for the yarn in Holeproof. Common 
yarn costs but 32c. But ours is three-ply 
and long-fibre cotton. That means strength 


ffclep epM Dr, 


telling about Holeproof. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 


Asien 


AND SACI 





$1.50 per box and up, for six oe a of ae 
men's: of women’s and children’s $2.00 — oh ' sue aan png hy aoee 
of Infants (4 pairs) $1. Above boxes . Cc, GD, sik gloves produced. 
guaranteed six months. Holeproof Katalyst hae Made in all lengths, sizes 
$2 per box for three pairs of men’s Hosiery SiKGIlov vey and colors. 
SILK oleproot socks; of women’s SILK Je Write for the illustrated 


Holeproof Stockings, $3. Boxes of silk 


guaranteed three months. oe WOMEN ey SR ST 


of dealer handling them. 


Get Your Canadian Home 
From the Canadian Pacific 


7 i -——— \ X JE will make you a long-time loan 
Ns 4 ay —-you will have 20 years to pay for 
i i) the land and repay the loan—you can move 
=‘ _ on the land at once—and your Canadian 
vw farm will make you independent. 


—- 20 Years to Pay 


Rich Canadian land for from $11 to $30 
per acre. You pay only one-twentieth 
a down—balance in 19 equal annual pay- 


( 
= 
= 
ments. Long before your final payment z 
: 
2 
= 
: 
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comes due your farm will have paid for itself over and over. This advertisement is 
directed only to farmers or to men who will occupy and improve the land. 


We Lend You $2000 
for erecting your buildings, fencing, sinking wel! and breaking. You have twenty years in which 
to repay this loan. You pay only the banking interest of 6 per cent. 
Advance of Live Stock on Loan Basis 


The Company, in case of approved land purchaser who is in a position and has the knowledge 
to take care of his stock, will advance cattle, sheep and hogs up to the value of $1,000 on a joan 
basis, so as to enable the settler to get started from the first on the right basis of mixed farming. 
If you do not want to wait until you can complete your own buildings and cultivate your farm, 
select one of our Ready-Made farms—developed by C. P. R. Agricultural Experts—with buildings 
complete, land cultivated and in crop, and pay for it in 20 years. We give the valuable assistance 
of great demonstration farms—free. 


This Great Offer Based on Good Land 


Ask for our handsome illustrated books on Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—mention 
the one you wish. Alsomaps. Write today. 


G. J. THORNTON, Colonization Agent 


Canadian Pacific Railway Colonization Department 


FOR SALE—Town lots in all growing towns—Ask for information 
=) concerning openings @ 


The wear you get in these stockings or | 
socks has nothing to do with the weight of | 


at $1.50 for six pairs. Write for free book | 


What They 
Think of Us 


Savannah (Ga.) Press 

Norman Hapgood has given HarpEr’s 
a new dress, and it isn’t a hobble skirt, 
either. 





Springfield (Ill.) News 

““A friend of ours,’’ writes Norman 
Hapgood in his remodeled Journal of 
Civilization, ““who has traveled much, 
asked whether an educated Filipino would 
think that the record of the Illinois Legis- 
lature at the last session indicated that 
the citizens of Illinois were fit for self- 
government.” 

Hapgood does not tell us the reply he 
| made to this query. Undoubtedly he 
answered the question in a truly Hapgood 
style, which was necessarily sententious 
and comprehensive. However, this sup- 
posititious Filipino would probably know, 
| without asking the editor of Harprr’s 
| WEEKLY, that the record of the Illinois 
Legislature does not differ materially from 
the record of the legislatures of other 
States, and that his question, had he 
propounded it, would have been an 
impertinence. 





Geneva (N. Y.) Times 

With due respect to those who have 
previously conducted the magazine so 
successfully, we can not help admitting 
that the Hapgood publication bids fair 
to be a big improvement. The editorial 
department seems to bear evidences of 
the characteristic work of Mr. Hapgood, 
and the publication has all that spice 
and snap that used to characterize Co1- 
LIER’s in the days when Mr. Hapgood 
was editor, and which have been rather 
conspicuously lacking since he resigned. 
The illustrated departments of the re- 
modeled publication are strikingly note- 
worthy and will be watched with interest 
from week to week. There is a field for 
a magazine of the type Mr. Hapgood 
says he intends to make Harper’s. Mr. 
Hapgood is a fearless and able editor, and 
we predict good things for HarRPER’s and 
from Harper’s under his ownership. 


= Richmond (Va.) Dispatch 

| For the benefit of those unfortunate 
discontented persons who are not placidly 
content to read the Times-Dispatch, with- 
out seeking other mental pabulum, we 
announce that the new HarpEr’s WEEK- 
Ly, under Norman Hapgood as editor, 
| bursts into print this week. The most 
| pleasing thing about the babe is its dress. 
The form of the magazine is the most 
comfortable, neat, and esthetically satis- 
fying we know. The first issue otherwise 
creaks with newness. The ship hath not 
found herself, though the old Hapgood 
trademarxs gleam brightly in the dawn. 








Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening 

Much was attached to the old Har- 
per’s WEEKLY that the former clienteéle 
will miss, and somewhat sadly. Espe- 
cially will they feel the omission of 
Colonel Harvey’s editorials, trenchant, 
racy, informing, and so convincing. 


| Omaha (Neb.) Bee 
| Norman Hapgood’s new Harper's 
| WEEKLY comes out in time to be of some 
| service to Congress at this extra session, 
| which must have been prolonged specially 
to get the advice. 
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Lebanon (Pa.) Report 

Few changes in the administration of 
periodicals have provoked the interest 
following the announcement that Colo- 


nel George Harvey had retired as editor 


of Harper’s WEEKLY in favor of Norman 


Hapgood. 


New Haven (Conn.) Courier 
The second number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY, under the editorship of Norman 


Hapgood, promises that, unless great | 


ingenuity is exercised, a really live and 
interesting periodical will 
country weekly. 


Topeka (Kan.) Capital 

Norman Hapgood has taken charge of 
Harper’s WEEKLY, and everything out 
of “kilter’” shortly will be adjusted 
satisfactorily. 

Under Norman Hapgood, Harpsr’s 
WeeEKLY is restored to the preéminence 
among weekly magazines that many 
years ago gave it a claim to the title of 
the “Journal of Civilization.” It is 
widely sympathetic, overlooking no social 
interest of these alert times. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Tribune 


greet the | 


Norman Hapgood is now editor of | 


Harper’s WEEKLY. 
pearance of the publication has been 
improved. 


Outwardly the ap- | 


Hapgood is capable of expressing a 


sound opinion, when he has it, and doing 
this in clear English. 


The illustrations in his paper are rotten | 
beyond all precedent, the trouble being | 


that they do not resemble anything ever 
seen of man. 


Aberdeen (Wash.) World 


Norman Hapgood, new editor of Har- 


per’s WEEKLY, announces in his initial | 


number that he hopes to make the 
WEEKLY the organ of the “feminist move- 
ment.” Ed. Bok and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal will no doubt sue Norman for an 
infringement of copyright. 


Columbia (S. C.) Record 

Mr. Hapgood is one of the reformers 
who has been helping along the fight 
against the “white slave” traffic, both 
with voice and pen. It is to the credit 
of his candor as well as that of his in- 
telligence, therefore, that he points out 
the defect in the Mann “‘white slave” act. 


Detroit (Mich.) News Tribu e 
Mr. Hapgood’s work on 





Collier's | 


long ago established the character of any | 


publication which might come under his 
control. He is a rare scholar, with vision, 
with extraordinary power of expression, 
with tolerance. But from the outset he 
makes it plain that his tolerance is not to 
be mistaken for willingness to com- 
promise. The short editorial on “ Vivi- 
section,” in this number, is the Hapgood 


way of conveying this assurance. The | 


Weexty, Mr. Hapgood promises, will 
publish a little fiction, something about 
sport, and as many substantial, informing 
articles as possible. He looks to the 
illustrations for much assistance in ex- 
pressing the policy which he adopts for 
the publication and hopes to maintain. 
Neither the fiction nor the illustrations 
will be, if he can help, of the ordinary 
sugar-pill sort. It is easily discoverable 
that Mr. Hapgood is in close, friendly 
sympathy with the Wilson administration, 
and especially with the economic ideas of 
the administration. One of his dearest 
friends is Louis D. Brandeis, the Boston 
lawyer, perhaps the foremost exponent of 














All-Weather 
Treads 


Another Goodyear Invention. 


Flat, Broad, Smooth 


on Dry Roads—tThe Sharpest Grip on Wet 











Now comes the 
solution of the All- 
Weather tread. 
All the advantage 
of smooth treads 
on dry roads, plus 
an invincible grip 
on wet. 

A tread for all 
wheels and all 
seasons 4 
double- 
thick, 
tough, 
economi- 
cal. 

Grips 
that last 
thousands 
of miles. 


Which 
spread the 
like smooth iw 
treads. VAN MG 

Which are flat, 
smooth and regu- 
lar for nine-tenths 
of your driving. 
Yet they become 
—the instant you 
need them—the 
most efficient of 
anti-skids. 

These All- 
Weather treads, 
even now, outsell our 
smooth treads with users. 


Exclusive Features 


This All-Weather treadis an extra 
tread, affording double thickness. 

It is made of very tough rubber, 
toughened by a secret process. 

The blocks are so deep, so wear- 
resisting that they last for thousands 
of miles. They never all wear off. 

The edges are sharpand they stay 
sharp. Rounded edges can’t offer a 
grip which compares with them. 

The edges all face the skidding 
direction, which we find to be 
usually 45 degrees. 

The blocks widen out sothey meet 


(jooD»: 























strains "a “A 


at the base. Thus the 
strains are distributed 
over the fabric just 
as with smooth-tread 
tires. It was sepa- 
rate projections, cen- 
tering the strains at 
a single point, 
which made former 
anti-skids so expen- 
sive. 

The blocks are 
regular—in perfect 
alignment — avoiding 
the vibration caused 
by irregular projec- 
tions. 

They are flat and 
broad, offering on 
dry roads the 
smoothness of plain 
tread tires. 


. Compare them 
4 with other anti- 


skids. Note 
how in each 
point they excel. You 


will then see why they 
outsell smooth treads on 
the largest-selling tires 
in the world. 

Safety demands these All 
Weather treads on every wheel 
every day. You are bound to 
come to them. 


Other Features 


All-Weather treads, if wanted, 
come on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

The tires that can’t rim-cut— 

The only tires which—to lessen 
blow-outs—are final-cured on air- 
bags at an extra cost of $1,500 daily. 

The only tires which employ 
our patent method to prevent 
tread separation—a method for 
which we paid $50,000. 

Our dealers are everywhere. 


AR 


AKRON, OHIO 





No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER.COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
London Address: Central House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 


(1360) 
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E=xtra Dry 


Champagme 


When you buy a rib roast you pay for the 
bone and the “‘trim’’ (which you can’t eat) 
as well as the meat, which you can eat. 

If a butcher came along who would sell you 
as good or better meat and who did not 
charge for the bone and trim, you would 
buy from him—that’s not being ‘“‘cheap,” 
it’s being intelligent. 

When you buy a foreign made champagne 
you’re paying $1.00 for import duty and 
ocean freight (which you can’t drink—that’s 
the “bone and trim’’) and $1.00 for the pint 
of wine. 

When you buy Cook’s Imperial you pay 
$1.00 (no bone—no trim) for a champagne 
that is truly superior in every respect— 
purity, sparkle, fragrance and deliciousness. 


Buy Cook’s 


Sold Everywhere 
and 
Served Everywhere 


American Wine Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 14m 


‘wea 






















Try One of Our 
Dry Varieties 


Martini—Regular 
Martini—Dry (medium) 
Martini—Brut (very dry) 
Manhattan—Regular 
Manhattan—Dry 


At all dealers 


G.F.Heublein 
& Bro. 


Sole Prop’s. 


MARTINI 


























'The University of Chicago 
work: offer also ingtruc 
tion by correspondence. 
STUDY 9 ereedetcdact: | HY 
2nd Year _U. of C. (Div. C)Chicago, Il. ™*" rom 
Every Wedded Couple 
and 
Every Couple About to be 
Wedded 
Should Read 
“Marriage Today and 
Tomorrow” 
in the next HARPER’s WEEKLY 





“competition restored.” Yet those who 
have read Hapgood for years know that 
under his editorship Harprer’s WEEKLY 
can not be the partizan organ of the 
Democratic party that it was so long 
under Colonel Harvey. The new Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY, if the friends of the old 
will only set aside prejudice long enough 
to read a few numbers of it, will be found 
less radical than “‘Old Subscriber” per- 
haps expects. Nevertheless, it is to be 
kept, if Norman Hapgood can keep it, 
a little ahead of the times. We are cer- 
tain that it will be an influence in the 
forming of public opinion, rather than a 
reflector of opinion already crystallized. 
This in itself may be too radical for a part 
of the old circulation; certainly it will be; 
for they have received letters already 
bemoaning the change—one of them from 
as far off as Korea. 


Louisville (Ky.) Post 

“To understand a thing,” says Mr. 
Hapgood, in his first issue of HAarPEr’s 
WEEKLY, “is to be interested in it.” 
Not necessarily, It is only a half truth, 
as labored platitudes, intended for epi- 
grams, always are. It is just as true to 
say that to understand a thing is to 
lose all interest in it; that was Emer- 
son’s view: 


The heavens that now draw him with 
sweetness untold. 

Once found—for new heavens he spurneth 
the old. 


But, read the anagram either way, it 
matters little; only, applying the Hapgood 
rule to Hapgood’s discussion of the femi- 
nist movement, we hope he will understand 
it better before the winter is over. Then 
he will not assume that fifty years ago 
the women were any less attractive to 
our forefathers than Mrs. Pankhurst and 
Mrs. Vanderbilt-Belmont, and even Miss 
Addams, are to the men of the present 
hour. 


Atchison (Kan.) Globe 

Norman Hapgood declares that, while 
woman will be conceded full political and 
social rights on an equality with man, she 
will be placed in a position of power which 
will render her his superior. A man who 
talks like that about woman suffrage is 
henpecked, all right. 


Boston (Mass.) Herald 

In the current number of HaARpPER’s 
WeeEkLy David Starr Jordan makes an 
exposition of the high cost of living which 
every man who legislates for city, state, 
or nation ought to be compelled to read 
and taught to understand. It is a most 
remarkable compilation of facts. It 
points to an unpalatable truth, but one 
from which no intelligent student of 
economics can dissent. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle 

The new Harper’s WEEKLY has variety 
and vitality, it is interesting from begin- 
ning to end; the touch of a master hand 
is to be seen on every page. ‘‘Some- 
thing that everybody wants to read,” 
might well be its motto. 


Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News 

If Harper’s WEEKLY were published 
in the sign language, a blind man would 
know that Norman Hapgood is now the 
editor. If this splendid journalist is 
allowed free rein, the American people 
are assured that they will learn something 
of the conduct of their own government 
which it is well for them to know. 


Burton J. Hendrick, Washington, D. (. 

I am glad to see that we finally have 
a periodical with a real note of distinction 
about it. My testimony is of some value, 
because I was rather pessimistic about the 
Harper enterprise when I first heardof it. 


Houston (Tex.) Post 

Norman Hapgood says he intends to 
make Harper’s WEEKLY the organ of 
feminism on this continent. Is that what 
we have been waiting Jor so patiently, and 
will Mr. Bok stand for the competition? 


Frederic Hatton, in Chicago (Ill.) Evening 

Post 

A critical pen too long idle has been 
taken up again as one of the results of the 
rejuvenation of the venerable Harprr’s 
WEEKLY. It is that of Norman Hapgood, 
who announces that after ten years of 
activity in other directions he will again 
devote himself to more or less expression 
on the subjects of plays, players, and 
playwrights. A dozen years ago his 
piquant views of things theatrical de- 
lighted a wide public. The public inter- 
ested in the playhouse, and particularly 
the literature of the drama, has greatly 
increased in the meantime. When Mr. 
Hapgood wrote his book “‘The American 
Stage” there were no drama leagues, no 
theater societies, no uplifter-playgoers 
in America. People ten years ago re- 
garded the theater as a place of amuse- 
ment, not as an avenue for the expres- 
sion of national life and ideals. An 
increasingly large element is coming to 
the latter view. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Bulletin 

Harper’s WEEKLY began its career 
long before the Civil War and played a 
considerable part in the journalistic phase 
of that struggle. In the generation fol- 
lowing the war it became almost an in- 
stitution, especially in the New England 
States. New Englanders used to read it 
with almost as much faith as they did 
their Bibles. In late years it fell under 
the able but reactionary control of George 
Harvey. Harvey failed to keep up with 
the spirit of his times. The WEEKLY 
lost its hold on progressive thinkers. It 
came to stand for nothing; it sneered, 
albeit very charmingly, at the beliefs of a 
growing party, and it ceased to pay. 

Under Hapgood the WEEKLY is cer- 
tain to be intelligently progressive. As 
another champion of liberalism it will be 
welcomed. 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times 

Mr. Hapgood is one of the brilliant 
writers of his day, a bit inclined to get 
forward too fast for his time and hence 
regarded as somewhat of a radical. He 
is, however, unafraid and has a reputa- 
tion for sincerity, which makes amends 
for much of his headstrongness. He 
will make the WEEKLY readable—never 
doubt that—and likewise he will impart 
to it that elemental attractiveness not all 
editors can give to their writings, which 
means that the reader can take what is 
said or let it alone, and no especial satis- 
faction will be felt on the one hand or 
offense taken on the other. 

In other words, Harper’s Weekly will 
become a medium for Hapgoodia, and 
those who like that sort of independent, 
devil-may-care, and not too deep or dry 
comment on men and things, events and 
happenings, will find all they are looking 
for in the new Harper’s. An example of 
Mr. Hapgood’s breezy and _ altogether 
self-reliant way of doing things appears 
among his first editorials. 
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Some changes that will make us happier 
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Open Air Theaters in America Arthur Row 
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Cartoon 
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What They Think of Us 


Comments from all over the country on the new HarPEer’s WEEKLY 
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